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Vedranſi fangninoſe battaglie; inauditi aſſedii ; ſpaventevoli ſacchi, in- 
cendii, e rovine; ſucceſſi maritimi, che d'atrocita non cederano at 
terreſtri; e non meno atrocemente poi traſportate l'armi da vicini mart 
d' Europa ne' piu remoti dell' Indie. Ufcira fra l'atmi qualche volta 
ancora il negozio; e fra l'inſano ſtrepito della guerra, il defiderio natural 
della pace. Contuttocio prevaleranno poi ſempre le rovine, le morti, e 
le ſtragi per ogui canto. Bentivogiio della guerra di Fiandra. 
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Our late deluſions have much exceeded any thing known in hiſtory, not 
even excepting thoſc of the cruſades. For, I ſuppoſe, there is no ma- 
thematical, ſtill leſs an arithmetical demonſtration, that the road to the 
Holy Land, was not the road io Paradiſe, as there is, that the endlefs 
eacreaſe of national debts is the direct road to national ruin — 380 
egregious indeed has been our folly, that we have even loſt all title to 


compaſſion, in the numberleſs calamities that are waiting us. 
| Hume's Hiſtory of England, Vol. 5. 5. 473. 
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ON THE 


PRESENT STATE of ENGLAND, &c. 


F NGLAND is now placed in the moſt cri- 
tical ſituation ſhe has ever experienced, 
ſince ſhe has poſſeſſed that degree of power and 
pre-eminence which ſhe has held for near a cen- 
tury, amongſt the neighbouring nations. Ad- 
vanced by a variety -of cauſes to that dangerous 
ſuperiority which never fails to excite the 
jealouſy of every other people, that is placed 
within the ſphere of its attraction, ſhe has not 
been ſufficiently attentive to prevent, by her mo- 
deration, that degree of envy which never fails 
to attend on greatneſs. Added to this, ſhe has miſ- 
taken the very intereſts of her own ambition; and, 


inſtead of maintaining in perfect vigour thoſe re- 
3 ſources 
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ſources which would have over-awed the jealouſy 
ſheexcired, ſhe has fooliſhly laviſhed them in 
the moſt wild, unprofitable manner that ever diſ- 
graced a nation. The Colonies, whoſe importance 
we now too late acknowledge, appear to have 
been the immediate cauſes of her greatneſs. A 
country prolific in all the articles either of ne- 
ceſſity or luxury; a climate varying through 
every degree of heat and cold; an immenſe ocean 
every where furniſhed with ports, and inviting 
the inhabitants to induſtry and commerce ; toge- 
ther with that extent of fertile foil which ſeemed 
to allow the human ſpecies liberty to expand for 
ages yet to come; were ſuch advantages as no 
period of recorded time has ever ſeen attached to 
any other people in the univerſe, When we add 
to this, an identity of manners, language, pre- 
judices, religion, nay, of intereſt itſelf, it muſt 
be confeſſed that we have no reaſon to expect a 
ſimilar phœnomenon, unleſs Providence, by the 
agency of its moſt powerful inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction, ſhould confound the pride of man, and 
lay the world which we inhabit waſte, that the 

human ſpecies might begin their courſe anew. 
But what Nature, which has ſo widely ſepa- 
rated the two. countries, had failed to do, what 
the united force of all the Powers of Europe 
could not haye effected, the wild ambition of 
one part of this nation, aſſiſted by the vanity, 
blindneſs, and ſupineneſs of the reſt, has now 
| 2 perpe- 
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perpetrated: America is now divided from the 
Parent-Country, and leaves us nothing but the 
melancholy conſolation of reflecting at leiſure on 
what we have loſt, or forming ſchemes which may 
at beſt be viſionary ; and ſhould we fail in Wen 
managing, the laſt ſtake may be fatal. 


I will not conſume time to enumerate the com- 
plicated bleſſings we have loft, or to execrate the 
ſelfiſh and deteſtable policy, which, graſping at a 
toy, has thrown away the nobleſt empire 1n the 
univerſe, I will confine myſelf to a ſingle point, 
in the immenſe chaos of matter which-riſes before 
me, and endeavour plainly and diſtinctly to ſtate 
the facts which are moſt neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood, and reaſoned from, in our preſent 
ſituation. 

England is confeſſedly in the molt critical fitua- 
tion ſhe has ever experienced. With ruined re- 
ſources ; her commerce almoſt annihilated ; her 
beſt blood laviſhed on the deteſtable ſchemes of 
private ambition; her colonies exaſperated by 
perſecutions and cruelties too ſhocking to be 
enumerated, and actually emancipated by ſucceſs. 
ful reſiſtance from her dominion “; her agricul- 

ture, 


c Our colonies, while they have Engliſh blood in their 
veins, and have relations in England, and while they can 
get by trading with us, the ſtronger and greater they grow, 
the more this crown and kingdom will get by them ; and 
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ture, the prop of every ſociety, impaired ; and her 
debts encreaſed almoſt beyond the poſlibility of 
further endurance ; ſhe ſtands ſingly forth upon 


the great theatre of the world, unſupported, unaſ- 
ſiſted, to contend with three powerful nations, 
almoſt as much for exiſtence as. for command and 
glory. The reſt of Europe keeps aloof, attentive 
to the mighty conteſt, and watching every oppor- 
tunity to promote, Its reſpective intereſts, by the 
common miſchiefs of the combatants. Nor is this 
all : every nation has in turn frowned upon the 


nothing but fuck an arbitrary power as ſhall make them deſ. 
perate, can bring them to rebel.” Davenanr, vol. 2. p. 10. 

« And as care ſhould be taken to keep them obedient to 
the laws of England, and dependent upon their mother- 
country, ſo thoſe conditions, privileges, terms, and charters, 
ſhould be kept ſacred and inviolate, by which they were firſt 
encouraged, at their great expence, and with the hazard of 
their lives, to diſcover, cultivate, and plant remote places, 
where in truth they labour as well for us as for themſelves, for 
here at laſt their treaſure centers. Ibid. p. 3s. 

«© Without doubt it is adviſable that no little emulations or 
private intereits of neighbours, governors, nor that the pe- 
titions of hungry courtiers at home, ſhould prevail to diſ- 
courage thoſe particular colonies, who, in a few years, have 
raiſed themſelves by their own charge, prudence, and in- 
duſtry, to the wealth and greatneſs they are now arrived at, 
without expence to the crown: upon which account any in- 
novations, or breach of their original charters (beſides that 
it ſeems a breach of the public faith) may peradyenture not 


tend to the King's profit,” Ibid, p. 34+ 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh advances, and ſhewed itſelf inimical to the 
cauſe in which we are engaged ; nor can I en- 
tertain a ſingle doubt, that had it been neceſſary ta 
the purpoſes of the American independence, every 
other people would have ſucceſſively come for- 
ward, and contended with us for the prize. Na- 
ture, or Providence, which directs the paſſions of 
nations, like thoſe of individuals, to the advance- 
ment of their own intereſts, has, in this caſe, pro- 
poſed two of the moſt alluring objects which can 
act upon human avarice or ambition; the abaſe- 
ment of an haughty rival, and the hopes of that 
immenſe ſpoil which the emancipation of America 
prepares for Europe at large. Theſe diſpoſitions 
of our neighbours muſt have been evident, from 
the very firſt, to every man who caſt the moſt 
ſuperficial view upon the ſtate of things, or had 
the ſlighteſt acquaintance- with hiſtory. The 
rulers of this country alone. appear to have been 
unacquainted with thoſe truths, which were re- 
vealed even to babes and ſucklings: they ſeem to 
have imagined that France and Spain had for- 
gotten their ancient hatred, their recent wounds; 
that Holland was become inattentive to her own 
commercial intereſts; that every other nation 
would only ſee things through the medium of 
the Britiſh Miniſtry; that every human paſſion 
mult be huſhed, every human intereſt ſuſpended, 
while they were permitted to direct the tempeſts 
they had raiſed to the objects of their caprice or 
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hatred. I need not here obſerve how groſly, 


how fatally they have been diſappointed. The 


final emancipation of America, the degradation of 
our naval honour, the loſs of almoſt all our 


European and Weſtern poſſeſſions, is the mode- 


rate price which this nation has already paid for 


the implicit confidence which the Sovereign has 


repoſed in his faithful and experienced ſervants, 
Let us now enquire what are the meaſures moſt 
likely to procure our ſafety, amidſt theſe com- 
plicated diſtreſſes. 

The original cauſe of diſpute between England 


and her Colonies, aroſe from the claim of the 
Britiſh Parliament to levy taxes upon the Ame- 


ricans, exerted in a trifling duty upon tea, im- 
poſed in the year 1767. But when, after the 
violence of the people of Boſton, committed up- 
on the teas of the Eaſt- India Company in 1773, 
ſeveral acts had paſſed the ' Britiſh Parliament, 
each encreaſing in ſeverity, which annulled their 
government, aboliſhed their Houſes of Aſſembly, 
deprived them of trial by jury, reſigned their 
lives and property for every and for no offence 
into-the hands 'of Governors nominated by the 
Crown ; and, laſt of all, abſolutely prohibited 
all commerce between the two nations, and per- 


mitted every act of hoſtility to be exerciſed upon 


them ; the original cauſe of oppoſition was ſwal- 
lowed up in the immediate neceſſity of yielding 
to unconditional ſubmiſſion, or of boldly re- 


pelling 


1 


pelling foree by force. In conſequence, there- 
fore, of theſe precipitate and violent acts of the 
Engliſh Legiſlature, which ſeemed to have no 
other end than the extirpation of all liberty in 
America, joined with the mighty preparations 
made in this country to enforce them, the Ame 
rican Congreſs made a bold appeal to the firft 
principles of human ſociety, declared themſelves , 
independent of a country which had deſtined 
them to ſlavery and deſtruction, and invited the 
reſt of Europe to their alliance and aſſiſtance. 
It is evident, that from this moment the original 
grounds of the quarrel were changed, and the. 
Americans no longer fought to reſiſt, as ſubjects, 
the claim of taxation in the Britiſh Parliament, 
but to defend themſelves, as independent nations, 
from the attacks of an hoſtile people, that exerted 
all its force to reduce them to unconditional ſer- 
vitude. On the contrary, the avowed end and 
object of the war on the fide of England was 
the reduction of ſo many independent States to 
its own dominion. The war which was after- 


wards begun with France has confeſſedly the 
ſame object; ſince it was not in conſequence of 
any national diſpute with that country, but be- 
cauſe it ſupported the freedom and independence 
of the American States, that England thought it 
neceſſary to begin hoſtilities ; and the treaty of al- 
liance which was ſigned between the French Go- 
yernment and the Congreſs, on the 6th of January, 
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1778, exprefsly ſtates in the ſecond article, that 
* the eſſential and direct end of the preſent de- 
&« fenfive alliance is, to maintain effectually the 
liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſo- 
* Jute and unlimited, of the ſaid United States, 


« as well in matters of government as of com- 


merce:“ 

Hence it is plain, that the war which Greats 
Britain has carried on with the Americans was at 
the beginning, and has been at every inſtant of its 
duration, till the laſt vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an offenſive war; that 
this offenſive war has, in its conſequences, em- 
broiled us with France, Spain, and Holland, and 
ſtill ſubſiſts at this moment; ſince, however re- 
ſpectable may be the opinion of ſo uncorrupt an 


HFHouſe, it will not, I imagine, be pretended, that 


it bears the authority of a law, in any other caſe, 
than that of diſſualiſying the people from chuſing 
their own repreſentatives. | 
After having given theſe explanations, in order 
to produce more clearly my ideas upon the ſub- 
JeR, I ſhall reduce the queſtion to a ſingle alter- 
native: Has Great-Britain abſolutely reſigned her 
late ambitious views of conqueſt, or is ſhe ſtill 
determined to proſecute the war, till it finally 
terminate in either her own deſtruction, or in 
that of the American States ? In the firſt caſe, it 
will be a conſideration well deſerving the atten- 


tion not only of the Government, but of the people 
at 
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at large, by what means ſhe may, with the greateſt 
celerity - and honour, extricate herſelf from the 
fatal labyrinth in which ſhe is involved: in the 
ſecond, it will oxy. be neceſſary to add thirty mil- 
lions more to the ſupplies already voted, to raiſe 
ſixty or an hundred thouſand additional troops; 
in order not only to replace thoſe we have loſt by 
ſickneſs, by captivity, by combats, and by deſer- 
tion, but to enable our Generals to act offen- 
ſively, with better omens than they have hitherto 
done. Should we take ſuch vigorous rfheaſures as 
theſe, notwithſtanding the immenſe difference of 
the conteſt, where the overflowing of our gaols, 
the ſtarving remnants of our manufacturers, and 
wretched German peaſants, reluctantly contend 
with the beſt diſciplined and molt warlike troops, 
aſſiſted, as often as neceſſary, by the moſt nu- 
merous militia in the world, and this 1n their 
own country, where every. thing is equally ad- 
vantageous to them, and hoſtile to us; notwith- 
ſtanding theſe immenſe diladvantages, I ſhould 
think we might fairly hope, by the end of another 
campaign, for this is already loſt, to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of another poſt , at leaſt, if we add to the 
ſpirited exertions I have already mentioned, a 
fleet of forty ſail of the line, to prevent the 
French from pouring in their forces, and rurning 
the balance in a critical moment. 

But if theſe ideas are now reputed chimerical, 


and the experiment of a farther offenſive war be 
C rejected 
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rejected with abhorrence, not only by all diſ- 
cerning minds, but by our preſent Government, 
ſupported by a large majority of the people, I 
apprehend it will be neceſſary to enquire, what 
will prove the moſt effectual and ſpeedy means 
of producing that peace, which is now become ſo 
neceſſary to our ſituation. 

Thoſe that have done me the honour to read 
this crude eſſay with attention, will here, I ima- 
gine, anticipate the obvious anſwer which pre- 
ſents itſelf, For if the original and continued 
cauſe of war has been the attempt of Great- 


Britain to ſubjugate the Independent States of 
America to her dominion; if farther, Great- 
Britain, contented with the loſſes ſne has ſuſtain- 
ed, finds herſelf in no condition to proſecute the 
claim, and is reſolved to deſiſt from an offenſive 
war in America; it will neceſſarily follow, that the 
firſt thing to be done is ſolemnly to deſiſt from the 
claim; and, in deſiſting, to acknowledge the Inde- 
pendence of America. By this one act, England re- 
moves every cauſe of animoſity from between her- 
ſelf and the American States. By this one act ſhe 
places herſelf upon the broad foundation of equity 
and reaſon; frees herſelf from the neceſſity of gar- 
riſoning poſts and cities which ſne cannot hold; is 
more collected for the defence of herſelf and her 
own undoubted rights; and ceaſes to appear to 
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the reſt of Europe in the formidable light of an 
inſolent, unjuſt, and rapacious conqueror. 

It may be here obſerved, that ſhould we take 
theſe ſteps; ſhould we even abandon New-York 
and Charleſtown, which I ſhould certainly 
think expedient to be done; the Americans are 
ſo involved by the 8th article of the Treaty of 
Alliance, that they can make no ſeparate peace 
without the permiſſion of the French. I anſwer, 
that I tnink all ideas of peace which are not 
equitable and general, and which do not extend 
to all the nations with whom we are at variance, 
are more calculated to pleaſe a party, or ſerve a 
Miniſter, than to extricate the Engliſh people 
from their preſent complicated diſtreſſes. 

Since the beginning of the preſent fatal conteſt, 
placed as I am at a diſtance from the little in- 
tereſts and paltry ambition which dazzle ſo many 
eyes, and turn them aſide from the real purſuit 
of their country's welfare, I have remarked 
with wonder, the groſs falſities and impoſtures 
which have ſo often been current in this metropo- 
lis; and I muſt own, that I have ſometimes been 
led to ſuſpect, that Heaven, in bereaving this 
country of her former glory, was kindly pre- 
paring its inhabitants for the ſtroke, by depriv- 
ing them of their ſenſes. For to what caules 
ſhort of infatuation, can we attribute the various 
opinions which have prevailed at different periods 
of this diſaſtrous conteſt, that the Americans 
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would never look the Britiſh ſoldiery in the face; 
that a few regiments would complete the reduc- 
tion of that immenſe continent; that a majority 
of the Americans were attached to the Britiſh 
government; that the exchanging Philadelphia 
for Charleſtown was the ſubjugation of America; 
that Lord Corawallis with an army of about ten 
thouſand men could penetrate and ſubdue all the 
Southern provinces ;z that the French would ne- 
ver aſſiſt the Americans; and that all the nations 
of Europe would tamely ſuffer our maritime 
tyranny, and the piracies of our privateers? To 
theſe might be added, were it neceſſary to ſwell 
the catalogue, many ſentiments and obſervations 
of Lords and great men of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
and importance; ſuch as the opinion of a great 
Law-lord, that the war in America was a de- 
fenſive war; the humane declaration of a late 
American Secretary, that the Americans ſhould 
be decimated with mere than Roman feverity; 


and his aſſertion, that though the Americans had 


neither money or credit, the Engliſn Government 
could raiſe troops amongſt them cheaper than the 


Congreſs. To theſe might be added, the obſer- 


vation of a noble Lord, about ſix weeks before 
the ſurrender at York-town, who, ſpeaking of 
the Americans, ſaid, with an air of triumph, 
Ie ſont au eſe -ſpoir ; and we are Juſt going to 
eſtabliſh the civil government ;” of another, who 


after that ſurrender affirmed, * that none but 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh fools would be frightened at the loſs of a 
few thouſand troops; and the opinion of the 
greateſt financier this country has ever ſeen, & that 
it was. neceſſary to maintain peſts in America, for 
the ſake of commerce.” 

However extravagant theſe opinions and aſſer- 
tions, when thus crowded together, muſt appear, 
I believe there is no man moderately verſed in the 
politics of this nation, during the laſt ten years, 
who has. not ſeen them adopted as the principles 
of our public conduct, or avowed by ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in the nation, as ne- 
ceſſary to be adopted; nor ſhould I repeat them, 
in the midſt of ſo important a diſquiſition, if I did 
not dread that ſome new deluſion might ariſe, de- 
prive us of all our preſent hopes, and plunge us in 
deeper miſery than we have yet experienced. The 
prejudice which, I muſt confeſs, I more particu- 
larly dread at preſent is, that the Americans may 
be induced to accept of peace, without our ac- 
knowledging their independence, and without our 
comprehending their allies. Whence this opinion 
ſhould originate, unleſs from the ſelfiſh deſigns of 
ſome men to conſult their own avarice or ambition, 
at the hazard of plunging this country a-new into 
all the horrors of an inveterate civil war, and from 
the general inattention of this people to procure 
genuine information, I own I cannot comprehend. 
But to thoſe who have only embraced theſe dan- 
gerous opinions, becauſe they are not uſed to re- 
' | | flect 
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fie for themſelves, I would propoſe the following 

conſiderations: Did not the Americans, when 
placed out of the Engliſh protection by the act 
which prohibited all commerce with them as ſub. 
Jes, and permitted every fpecies of hoſtility to 


'be exerciſed upon them as enemies, ſolemnly de- 
clare themfelves Independent States, by a vote 
of Congreſs, dated July 4, 1776? Were all the 
ſubſequent ſucceſſes of the Britiſh arms, when Sir 
William Howe, with an armament capable of 


carrying terror with it into the moſt powerful 


European nation, had landed upon Long Iſland, 


defeated all oppoſition, and ſeemed to be tri- 


umphantly proceeding through the country, ca- 
pable of determining that body to reſcind their 
vote? Nay, when it was the opinion not only of 
the majority of the Engliſh, but even of the 


greater part of Europe, that they muſt fall a 
prey to the immenſe exertions which were made 
againſt them, did a ſingle State ſwerve from the 
general confederacy, or abjure the independence 
which they had declared? 

If ſuch was the inflexible reſolution ſhewn by 
the Congreſs and the American States, when the 
progreſs of the Britiſh arms on every fide feemed 


to have prevented all future reſiſtance, and to 


have left them no other alternative than death 
or ſervitude; when not an European nation had 
acknowledged their independence, or ſeemed in- 
clined to ſhare their dangers, by encountering 
| the 


DS 
the vengeance of their mighty foe; their reſo- 
lution and perſeverance have not appeared leſa 
uniform in that change of fortune which ſuc- 
ceeded. 

In the Autumn of the year 1777, the 3 
and unfortunate General Burgoyne ſurrendered to 
the American militia at Saratoga, exhibiting a fa- 
tal example of the uncertainty of military glories, 
and the vanity of popular prejudices. About 
the ſame time the decided intentions of the French 
ro ſupport the independence of America be- 
came apparent: and the abatement of the lofty 
pretenſions of the Britiſh Miniſtry to uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion, produced the famous Con- 
ciliatory Bill, which paſſed March 2, 1778. 
Thoſe who remember the frantic . — 
of a conſiderable party of this nation at the 
ſucceſſes which had attended General Howe 
in the Autumn of the year 1776, or conſidered 
the ſilent contempt with which the American 
Petitions had been received at a ſtill earlier pe- 
riod, could not but deplore the fallen ſtate of 
their country, which, in a ſpace of little more 
than two years, had exhibired every degree of 
inſolent deſpotiſm and abject meanneſs. When 
the Americans had called upon the Britiſh na- 
tion by every tie of friendſhip, intereſt, and 
conſanguinity, to prevent the wild waſte of 
blood and happineſs which was to enſue ; when 
they ſtated their complaints with moderation, 
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or petitioned with temper for redreſs, it was 
deemed unworthy the dignity of the Britiſh Par- 
liament ro hear their reaſons, conſider their in- 
treaties, or even to return an anſwer. The 
pretended repreſentatives of a nation which dares 
to claim freedom as its right, publickly refuſed 
to three millions of men the licence to ſtate 
their grievances, or implore redreſs: and the 


profeſſors of a religion promulgated by the 


loweſt orders of men, which breathes an uni- 
verſal ſpirit of peace and equality, and ordains, 
that he that is higheſt ſhall miniſter to his bre- 
thren even in the moſt ſervile offices of life, 
dared to treat their fellow-creatures as if they 
neither owned a common nature or Creator with 
themſelves, In the fame ſpirit were the commiſ- 
ſions framed which accompanied thoſe ſurer 
agents of peace, as it was then imagined, the mili- 
tary force. The commiſſions granted to General 
Howe gave him no other power than that of 


pardoning all treaſons and miſpriſions of treaſon, 


upon proper ſubmiſſion made to him by the 


Americans. This amazing condeſcenſion towards 
men who contended that they were only ſup- 


porting their own juſt rights, and who believed, 
that they had only taken up arms to avoid the 
laſt conditions of ſhame and ſervitude, was at- 
tended with all the effect that its contrivers pro- 
bably intended, —freſh indignation and hatred on 


the part of the Americans, who determined rather 
to 


({ . 

to periſh in one general wreck, than meanly 
ſolicit pardon, where they owned no fault, and 
had themſe ves complained of injury. Yet not- 
withſtanding thoſe lofty vaunts and arrogance of 
the Britiſh Miniſtry and Parliament; notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated victories which had attend- 
ed our arms, and the utter ruin and deſpair of the 
republican party in America, which was propa- 
cated and aſſerted in every corner of this iſland, 
we find the ſecond ſet of Commiſſioners, on the 
gth of June, 1778, offering ſuch terms to the 
rebellious colonies, as were not only infinitely 
beyond their own. deſires in 1775, but ſuch as 
ſcarcely left to this country the ſhadow of autho- 
rity over her revolted children. It may deſerve 
the conſideration of thoſe gentlemen, who ſeem 
to imagine, that the Americans are to be drawn 
from their declared independence, from their 
ſolemn alliances, from their purpoſes avowed to 
Europe and all the world, by the firſt gracious 
overtures of a new Adminiſtration, to conſider 
what was the declaration of the American Con- 
greſs, dated April 22, 1778, upon the ſubje& of 
this very commiſſion. They declared, . That any 
man, or body of men, who ſhould preſume to 
make any ſeparate or partial convention or agree- 
ment with Commiſſioners under the Crown of 

Great-Britain, ſhould be conſidered and treated 
as enemies to the United States. That the United 
States could not with propriety hold any con- 
N ference 
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ference or treaty with any Commiſſioners on the 
part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhould, as a 
preliminary thereto, either withdraw their fleets 
and armies, or, in poſitive and expreſs terms, 
acknowledge the independence of the ſaid States.“ 
The anſwer of the Congreſs was exactly con- 
formable to this declaration, and the whole ne- 
gociation ended in the continuance of the war, 
and the abandoning of Philadelphia, as 'a preli- 
minary to the total ſubjugation of America, 

If ſuch has been the inflexible ſpirit of Ame- 
rica, during every period both of adverſe and 
proſperous fortune, I would wiſh to know upon 
what thoſe gentlemen found. their opinions, who 
ſeem to imagine that the Americans will now treat 
with England on terms ſhort of independence ? 
Have our arms been attended with ſuch de- 
cifive ſucceſſes as may inſpire this confidence? 
Have ſo many nations acceded to our alliance, 
as may inſpire them with doubt and terror? 
Is it the formidable ſtate of our navy, our 


finances, or the internal proofs of virtue and 


conſummate abilities which we have diſplayed to 
Europe, that ſupport this opinion? Or'is it 
our brilliant ſucceſſes againſt the perfidious Dutch, 
a new enemy flung into the preponderaring 
ſcale, and that maſter-piece of Britiſh valour 

and policy, the capture of St. Euſtatius ? 
I am the more intereſted in bringing forward 
facts like theſe to the public attention, becauſe 
| I have 


I have repeatedly ſeen the moment of peace and 
reconciliation flung away, by. refuſing thoſe 
conceſſions which would have purchaſed them.. 
Had we condeſcended, in 1.775, to conſider the 
American petitions, and grant redreſs ; had we, 


in 1776, inſtead of pardoning, in the true ſpirit 
of a lawyer, reaſon, and miſpriſion af treaſon, 
offered them ſecurity for the conteſted points, 
there can be; little daubt- that the war would 
have been either prevented, or ſpeedily con- 
cluded. Let the Britiſh nation beware how, for 
the third time, they loſe the moment of ſecurity 
which is placed; within. their power, light up the 
flame, of Civil war anew, and expoſe themſelves 
to, ſuffer, in turn, the evils they have been ſa lang 
inflicting. Let them remember, that Carthage, 
the great archetype of England, once covered 
the ſeas with fleets, and aſtoniſned the world 
with the rapid augmentation of her opulence 
and greatneſs; that ſhe too aimed at diſtant 
conqueſts and dominions, While Hannibal was 
deſolating the fruitful plains of Italy, and thun- 
dering at the gates of Rome; but let them alſo 
remember, that when the tide of fortime changed, 
Hannibal was recalled for the defence of Africa, 
and a ſingle battle decided the fate of Carthage. 
As to thoſe who yet flatter themſd ves that it 
is in the power of this nation, either to grant or 
to withhold the independence of America, - 
myſt intreat them to conſider what it s which 
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conſtitutes the independence of any country. 
— Is it not the firm undeviating will of the 
individuals who compoſe it not to ſubmit 
to foreign domination, accompanied with the 
actual exerciſe of ſovereignty, and the power of 
defending themſelves from all external vio- 
tence? In all theſe reſpects, is not America as 
actually independent as any nation of Europe, 


as independent as Great-Britain herſelf, would 


the, for an inſtant, lay afide her habitual arro- 


gance, and conſider her own internal ſituation ? 
For upon what ſhall we eſtabliſh our ſuperior 
claim? Is it upon a ſhort continuance of inau- 
ſpicious peace, during which the nation has ſeen 
almoſt every poſt of truſt and power filled up 
by men whom ſhe hated or ſuſpected; the ſacred 
rights of popular election invaded; the ſtreams of 
Juſtice itſelf ſometimes tainted, ſometimes re- 
ſtrained; and every petition of the people 
treated with undiſguiſed contempt ? Is it upon 
a ſeven years civil war, into which the moft 
reſpectable, perhaps the major part of this na- 
tion has been reluctantly dragged, and forced to 


contribute to its continuance by expences al- 


moſt ruinous to the very exiſtence of private pro- 
perty, like malefactors that are condemned to 
carry the inſtruments of their own execution ? 
Is it upon the patience with which this peo. 
ple has born the deſtructive burthens of the 
preſent war, the wild waſte of public property, 
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and the refuſal of that moderate redreſs" which 
Aſiatic tyrants would ſcarcely have refuſed to 
Aſiatic ſlaves ? — Or is it, laſtly, upon that vote 
of an uncorrupted Houſe of Commons, which 
eſtabliſhes the exiſtence of public abuſes in theſe 
memorable words: that the influence of the 
„% Crown has been increaſed, is e and 
« ought to be diminiſhed.” * 

Should any honeſt minds be 3 at. _ 
boldneſs which I uſe, I muſt beg them to 


conſider that Ido not mention à ſingle circum- 
ſtance, which has not repeatedly been aſſerted, 
and reaſoned from as fact, by moſt of the 
gentlemen who now compoſe our Adminiſtration; 
and I am not willing to loſe that happy moment, 
which may, perhaps, never return, when 1 
find my own ſentiments in perfect uniſon with 
thoſe of the eſtabliſned government. If far. 
ther apology than this ſhould be deemed ne- 
ceſſary, I muſt reply, that we have been too 
long intoxicated with the fumes of our ambition 
and importance, too little accuſtomed to conſi- 
der our preſent ſituation. Too long a ſeries 
of revolving years has ſeen us the flaves of 
impoſture and deluſion, the prey of idle credu- 
lity, and the implicit victims of every intereſted 
fiction, Every ſpecies of parliamentary and 
public information has been ſo ſtudiouſly with- 
held, that I much doubt if a ſingle fact has 
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ever been offered to the people, ſince the com- 
mencsment of the preſent; war, upon which we 
can entirely depend. In the mean; time, the 
good people of this country that county whit her 
the reſt of Europe was accuſtomed to tend 
their philoſophers, as ancient Greece to Egypt. 
in order to ſtudy morals and legiſlation, ſeems 
contented with the conviction of its on eſtabliſh- 
ed greatneſs, to have conſidered with indiffe- 
rence every WY gy 1 os which that Seat, 


3 the * de Patis, whobfirigitcwiiiges 
or capered higher than his aſſociates, you might 
behold the genuine and undiſſembled eagerneſs 
with which the Britiſh nobles and ſenators con- 
fidered:- the event. His ſagility, hie ſhape, his 
antic: poſtures, his grimaces, nay, the very fib- 
bands: Which be wore, and the cobur of? his 
breeches, were ſcrutinized wich all the anxiety 
of intereſt and juveſtigation, during ſucceſſive 
Months, But did an immenſe continent revolt? 
Was à naval battle Joſt, although its loſs might 
ſhake the very foundation of our naval and com- 
mercial greatnels ? was a Britiſh: army captured, 


or an iſland loſt? it. as joſt v hiſpered upon the 


Exchange, repeated at a city dinner, jeſted upon 
by a court Lord, and then nne do eternal 
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But it is now time for the Engliſh nation to 
rouſe from that delirium in which it has dreamed 
of conqueſt and dominion, in the midſt of 
luxuries and pleaſures which not only incapa- 
citate it to command others, but even to preſerve 
its on liberty, If my countrymen wiſely bound 
their ambition with being the fitſt dancing and 
fiddling nation in Europe, it is neceſſary to reſign 
thoſe ſchemes of power and conqueſt, which 
would only ſerve to draw their attention from 
theſe objects: but if ſome remains of antient pride, 
and the memory of paſt glories, {hould ruſh, upon 
their minds, and ſtimulate them to new exertians, 
they cannot too ſoon or too attentively conſider 
their preſent ſituation, leſt thoſe cxertions, like 
all the reſt, ſhould be ineffectual, and boah ex- 
hauſt the faſter their few remaining reſcurces. 
Nations, like individuals, can only hape co ſuc- 
ceed, while they proportion their enterprizes to 
their force, and wiſely aim at poſſibiliiics. That 
people will never be deſerted by fortune, which 
is not wanting in itſelf, and which endeavours 
with fortitude and wiſdom to atone for formet 
raſhneſs; but vialent and injudicious efforts, 


like modern Britain, diſtinguiſhed by its love of dancers, 
fiddlers, and eunuchs. When the affairs of that country had 
come deſperate, and Auguſtus was advancing with tapid 
marches to the capital, the ſovereign and eourt were employ= 
ed in pantomimes, feaſts, parties of the chaſe, and jeſting 
upon their own loſſes. 


however 
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however they may flatter the public pride, will 
never alleviate the public diſtreſſes; they are leſs 
the ſymptoms of health than the agitations of 


convulfion, which do not portend recovery, but 
approaching diſſolution. 

I cannot therefore too ſtrongly inculcate upon 
my countrymen, the neceſſity of mixing with that 
fortitude which 1s ſo requiſite in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, ſome portion of that good ſenſe for 
which they were once deſervedly famous.— 
This, I cannot help believing, will evince, if pro- 
perly exerted, the neceſſity of chuſing one of the 
alternatives which I have mentioned; either that 
of proſecuting the war againſt the Americans to 
ſubdue them by force, or of granting their inde- 
pendence, and general terms of peace to all the 
nations we have irritated. Let the inhabitants of 
this metropolis, that fertile ſoil, where every ſeed 
of prejudice and abſurdity is generally found 'to 
germinate with the rankeſt vegetation, recal for 
an inſtant, their own ſenſations in reſpect to the 
rioters of 1780. The outrages of thoſe unhappy 
men were partial, and affected but a ſmall num- 
ber of individuals; yet let them recollect the ge- 
neral conſternation and horror which were pro- 
duced in almoſt every mind, and which ſeemed, 
for ſome conſiderable time, to have extinguiſhed 
even national humanity, The ſtreets heaped with 


the dead and dying, during the military fury which 
raged for ſome days uncontrouled; and the yet 


more 
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more awful ſpectacles of promiſcuous and impla- 
cable juſtice, ſerved only to gratify the ſtern re- 
ſentment of the mildeſt people in Europe, and to 
fill them with ſilent ſatisfaction. The very eyes 
of the ſofter ſex, accuſtomed to weep for every 
trivial, for every fictitious woe, ſeemed to refuſe 
a tear for the numberleſs miſeries that ſurrounded 
them ; ſo vaſt, ſo many are the ſacrifices which 
the jealouſy of invaded property demands for the 
{lighteſt offence, This recollection, I ſhould 
think, might teach my countrymen to gueſs at 
ſome part of the ſenſations which muſt rankle in 
the boſoms of the Americans. They have ſeen 
their property laid waſte, their towns and cities 
conſumed, their country deſolated with all the 
fury that marks the laſt exceſſes of war, inflamed 
by civil hatred ; every inſult has been offered to 
their women, every degree of ſcorn and inhuma- 
nity to thoſe who were taken priſoners, and every 
ſpecies of barbarity to thoſe who reliſted : even the 
ſavage tribes, whoſe manners are ſometimes 
quoted to expreſs a degree of atrocious cruelty 
beyond the conception of poliſhed nations, were 
not ' Judged unworthy of the alliance of ſinging, 
fiddling, Frenchified Britain; or agents improper 
to be employed in her domeſtic quarrels. But it has 
pleaſed that Providence, to whom the ſolemn ap- 
peal of both countries has long been made, to 
repreſs the arrogance of this country, blaſt her 
ambitious deſigns, and bid her vengeance and her 
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inſults recoil upon her own devoted head; and 
now, diſgraced and baffled, with ſmothered rage 
and unavailing pride, we reluctantly prepare for 
peace. But are we yet to learn that the Ameti- 
cans are men; men that can feel, as deeply as 
ourſelves, the ſenſe of injury and injuſtice; men 
that poſſeſs reaſon and paſſions in common with 
ourſelves, and haughty minds, ſtimulated at once 
by vengeance and elevated by ſucceſs ?—lf ſo, 
what is there to juſtify the fond and fooliſh pre- 
judice which leads us to imagine they will, at the 
firſt invitation, abandon in our favour all the al- 
liances they have - contracted, entail perpetual 
infamy upon their riſing name, and ſtain with the 
imputation of levity and falſehood, all the tro- 
phies they have raiſed ? Is it the old prejudice, 
that almoſt a fourth of the whole earth requires 
the aſſiſtance of a ſmall damp iſland, placed at the 
diſtance of many thouſand miles, in order to en- 
able it to ſubſiſt? Are we yet to learn that Ame- 
rica poſſeſſes every variety of product which this 
country could ever boaſt; all that the warmer 
ſuns of Spain and Italy can ripen, with thouſand 
others denied to the induſtry of Europe? Or do 
we believe that the choice and excellence of our 
manufactures will make them again accept our 
empire? This reaſon, though better founded than 
the laſt, will be found equally vain; for a more 
urgent neceſſity preſſes us to ſel} than them to buy, 


and wy nation in cn is preparing to extract 
her 
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her ow ad vantage from our miſtakes ; every port 
is opening to their ſhips, and every ſtate ſolicit- 
ing their commercial alliance. Or perhaps it 
may be the bleſſings of our envied and admired 
conſtitution that may ſoften their ſtubborn ſouls; 
and they may pant for the ſplendour of a civil 
liſt ; for the economy with which our finances 
are managed; for the bleſſings of biſhops and he- 
reditary nobles ;- for the intricate magnificence of 
our Gothic tenures; for a clergy to decimate their 
agriculture, without performing in perſon a ſingle 
duty of their office; for a navigation act to im- 
prove their commerce; and for the myſteries 
of a virtual repreſentation to ſecure their free- 

dom. | 
Let us for once be candid, and acknowledge 
that we have nothing, in our preſent ſituation, to 
allure the Americans to a participation; that 
men, who have laboured through ſeven bloody 
years to eſtabliſh their right to freedom, will 
hardly throw away, without a motive, the harveſt 
of their toils, and ſubmit to wear the yoke which 
they had broken to pieces. Let us allow that 
Providence, wherever it has given a fertile ſoil and 
remperate climate, has intended the human ſpecies 
ſhould exiſt and encreaſe, without aſking the pri- 
vilege from equals, who are ſeparated from them 
by the whole habitable earth, or half the extent of 
ocean, Let us allow that men that poſſeſs reaſon, 
induſtry and experience, and that have emanci- 
| E 2 pated 
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| pated themſelves from the chains and prejudices 
5 of Europe, may provide for their own internal 
| policy and external defence, without, the aſſiſt- 
1 ance of Engliſh lawyers or an Engliſh Houſe of 
| Commons. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Nor, could the ſhadow of a connection, the 
Il chimera of a political union, be admitted by the 
keen-ſighted, jealous Americans, can I conceive 
It at preſent any other effects which would ariſe 
0 from it, but new wars, new miſchiefs, and new 
Il declarations of independence. Upon what terms, 
It 1 aſk, is it to exiſt ? Is it to be a mere vague, un- 
I meaning, undefinable acknowledgment of depend- 
ll ence, while their provincial governments retain 
| all the attributes of perfect and unlimited ſove- 
|| reignty ? Is ſuch a paltry ſubterfuge worthy to be 
| propoſed by us, or granted by them? Would it 
| not add ridicule to our diſgrace, as if our pride 
was capable of being ſoothed with ſo paltry a con- 
| ceſſion; as if we chole to derive our titles from 
it what we had loſt, and like ſome of our own noble 
ſpendthrifts, to be only pointed. out by the eſtates 
we had alienated and ſquandered? 
But we muſt, I fear, pay an higher compliment 
to the great politicians amongſt us, who are con- 
ttending for ſuch a ſcheme, They muſt certainly 
have a wider reach, and intend to ſecure ſome- 
thing like a conſtitutional ſubordination in 
America, even though they give up the exploded 
principles of taxation, and permit the infringe- 
| ment 
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ment of the Act of Navigation. But are we 
ſo little acquainted with human nature, as not to 
ſee that this would anſwer no other purpoſe, than 
that of keeping alive a continual diſtruſt in the 
Americane, a continual jealouſy of intended en- 
croachment, and would eternally prevent the 
ancient wounds from cloſing ? From the preſent 

Adminiſtration I can, indeed, fear nothing, be- 
cauſe there is ſcarcely a man amongſt them, that 
is not perſonally pledged to the people for the 
integrity of his intentions, and for the redreſs 
of public grievances. But is their continuance 
eternal? Have we not ſeen premature political 
death cut off as promiſing adminiſtrations, even 
in the bloom of ſportive infancy “. Alas ! who 
does not know the thouſand unforeſeen contingen- 
cies that may deprive us of the fruits of their la- 
bours, and change the preſent mild, pacific, un- 
offending ſpirit of our councils, into gall and ran- 
cour? But how is this ſubordination to be ſecured ? 
Is it to be guarantied by Congreſs, or is it to be 
maintained by thoſe red-coated citizens, who en- 
force the execution of civil laws, under the de- 
nomination of a military force? In the one caſe, I 
fear, leſt the dependence ſhould be merely no- 
minal, although it produce moſt of the inconve- 
niences of a real one; in the other, I dread, leſt 


* This was written during the ſhort period of the Rocking- 
ham Adminiſtration, 
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the Americans ſhould object to reſigning every 
thing into the hands of military guardians, with- 
out overawing them by a ſuperior number of 
their own militia, In that caſe, where will be 
their efficacy ? Or were they nearly balanced, 
who will inſure the continuation of even a 
month's agreement between high-minded men ac- 
cuſtomed to decide every thing by the ſword, and 
inſpired with all the animoſities which the pre- 


ſent conteſt has breathed into their ſouls ? Should 
feuds ariſe, ſhould blood be ſhed, will their 


reſpective nations be unconcerned ſpectators of 


the fray ? And then the offices of ſtate, are they 
to be filled up by Congreſs, by the people of 
every ſtate, or by the Britiſh Miniſter? Will the 
Americans acquieſce in fuch nominations? Will 
they ſuſpect no frauds, no influence, no inter- 
ference of the Treaſury, no attempts upon their 
Roman virtue? Or, ſhould they ſuſpect ſuch 


practices, however innocent, will haughty fouls 
like theirs tamely acquiefce in ſuffering Britiſh 


gold to win its way, where Britiſh ſteel has fail- 
ed? Will they not retürn with tenfold fury to 


their beloved independence, and will not every 


circumſtance I have mentioned be ſufficient to 
diſſolve the feeble connection, or kindle the ill- 


extinguiſhed flames anew ? 


But I am reaſoning about events which are ſo 


little likely to happen, that they ſcarcely deſerve a 


moment's conſideration ; and the two principal 
| 3 | diviſions 


C 3% 2 


diviſions of politicians in this country, cannot, 
without the laſt inconſiſtency, admit their proba- 
bility, for an inſtant, Thoſe who have always 
aſſerted, that the Americans have long deſired iny 
dependence, even prior to theſe unfortunate diſ- 
putes, can hardly imagine that they will give up 
the darling object of their intrigues, the very firſt 
moment they have obtained it; and thoſe who 
believe the aſſertions of the Americans themſelves, 
and the evidence of events, that every ſtep they 
have taken 1n this affair has 'been ſuggeſted and 
neceſſitated by the perſecutions of this country, 
will not believe that they will, on a ſudden, ac- 
quire ſa much confidence in us, or retain as little 
in themſelves. It is now time for the Engliſh to 


lay aſide their fooliſh contempt of men, who 
being deſcended from their own nation, boaſt an 
equal ſhare of all the qualities which have ever 
diſtinguiſhed it, and to believe that thu Ameri- 
cans no more want ability in their councils, than 
valour in the field. Let us not then imagine 
them ſo groſsly ignorant of their own ſituation 
and of ours, as to grant to negociations what they 
have refuſed to arms. Let us not then imagine 
them either ſo devoid of reaſon or of honour, 
or ſo ignorant of their own eſſential intereſts, as 
to enter into any treaty with us, which would 
cover them with the imputation of perſidy, and 
deprive them of the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of 
the other nations of Europe, Were it even 

poſſible 
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poſſible that the great body of the people of 
America, for there is no virtual repreſentation 
there, ſhould overlook the neceſſary conſequences 
of ſuch a meaſure, let us have a better opinion 
of the abilities and of the ambition of their 
leaders, than to imagine that they would ſuffer 
them to accede to ſuch propoſals, without opening 
their eyes to all its poſſible effects. We did not 
find them ſo eaſy to be deceived, or wrought 
upon, when the conciliatory propoſitions of 1778 
were ſent over; and we muſt have a very pecu- 
liar view of human nature, if we imagine that 


ſucceſs is likely to render the mind more trac- 


table and humble. Have we ever experienced 
theſe effects ourſelves? | 

Let me now be permitted to enquire what are 
the advantages likely to enſue from a generovs 
avowal of the independence of America. The 
firſt advantage which I think will ariſe from it, 
is that of changing the entire nature of the con- 
teſt, and placing Great Britain in a leſs odious 
point of view to all the neighbouring nations. 

When we take a retroſpective view of modern 
hiſtory, we ſhall find that almoſt every people 
of Europe has, at ſome period of their exiſtence, 
been ſeized with the delirium of extending their 
power by conqueſt; and of theſe bold diſturbers 
of human peace, that there 1s ſcarcely one that 
has not expiated 'its raſh exertions, by ages of 
inactivity and weakneſs, Venice, Portugal, and 
ale Swe · 
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Sweden, have juſt aſtoniſhed the world, like 
ſhort-lived meteors, by their tranſitory greatneſs ; 
Spain and France have ſcattered terror and diſ- 
may, with the more continued blaze of comets ; 
but both the former and the latter have reſigned 
their place to England, who, unterrified by paſt 
experience, ruſhed forward in the ſame mad ca- 
reer, and advanced rapidly to her decline. Eu- 
rope, that had ſo often ſeen her the patroneſs of 
liberty, and the generous foe to tyrants, beheld 
her infatuation with mingled grief and pity, till 
rouſed by the ſtrong impulſe of intereſt, or ir- 
' ritated by injuries, the different nations that com- 
poſe it have either engaged in the conteſt, or pre- 
pared themſelves to repel the violence they 
dreaded, with equal violence. But this jealouſy 
of England, like the cauſes that have occzfioned 
it, is tranſitory, and eaſy to be removed. The na- 
tural envf that attends a powerful and con- 
quering nation, a want of moderation in the ex- 
erciſe of that ſuperiority, and the immenſe ſpoils 


which the emancipation of America from all 


commercial reſtraints promiſes to the different 


kingdoms of Europe, have been the cauſes that 
have indiſpoſed them againit their ancient friend 


and ally. It may have been their intereſt, it may 


have been their paſſion, to clip the wings of her 


inordinate ambition, and to increaſe their own na- 
val importance, by lowering her's. But the hour 
of Britain's inſolence is paſt, the meaſure of her 
diſgrace is full, and it can neither be their intereſt 
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or their paſſion that ſhe ſhould be reduced 
beyond a certain point; {till leſs. can it be their 
aim and object to ſupport the maritime great- 
neſs of France and Spain, thoſe ancient and in- 
veterate enemiez to the common liberties of 
Europe. 

Let England, therefore, give up the only ob- 
je& which the reſt of Europe demands; an object 
ſhe may yield with magnanimity, but cannot 
with-hold ; and from that inſtant ſhe will be en- 
abled to make an honourable peace; or, if com- 
pelled to carry on the war, the principles and for- 
tune of it will be changed. France has hitherto 
had the addreſs to cover her ambitious views with 
the ſpecious ſemblance of moderation; ſhe has 
ceaſed to be the common invader of all her neigh- 
bours, and the diſturber of the general peace; ſhe 
is become the patroneſs of univerſal liberty, the 
guardian of public rights, and the diſintereſted 
championeſs of the diſtreſſed s. England, on the 
contrary, from the unfortunate principles of the 
war in which ſhe is engaged, and from the head- 
long ſpirit of revenge with which ſhe has proſe- 
cuted it, has loſt the advantage of the ground, 
and preſented herſelf to the eyes of Europe too 


* It is ſomething/ ſingular that the ſame nation, which 
now holds Corfica by right of conqueſt, ſhould feel herſelf 
ſo intereſted in the liberties of America, Henceforth no re- 
volution will be pronounced impoſſible, fince the ſame period 
has ſhewn England oppreſſing and France ſupporting the 
rights of nature and humanity. 


much 


- 
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much in the light of a proud, imperious con- 
queror. So long as ſhe ſuffers the conteſt to be 
carried on upon its preſent principles, that diſad- 
vantage will remain; and her crafty rival may 
bereave her of all her moſt valuable poſſeſſions, 
with the appearance of deſiring peace, and only 
acting upon the defenſive. But let England once 
deſiſt from thoſe ambitious ſchemes of ſubjugating 
the Colonies, which have already coſt her fo 
much; and offering them the conteſted points, 
offer to her other enemies an equitable peace ; 
and France, who is the principal of her enemies, 
will either be compelled to accept it, or to loſe 
her preſent ſituation. ' Not all the artifices ſhe can 
then ule, not all her policy, will then prevent her 
from appearing the aggreſſor ; and ſhe will excite 
ſo much the more jealouſy and ſuſpicion, as her 
preſent diſſimulation js deeper, and her ambition 
more carefully concealed. 

If we now conſider the confederacy which is 
formed againſt us, we ſhall find it compoſed of the 
moſt diſcordant and heterogenequs elements, All 
the States that conſtitute it, vary as much in their re- 
ſpective intereſts, as they do in language, manners, 
prejudices, and government. America, with a with, 
of which perhaps ſhe is ſcarcely ſenſible, to be 
reconciled to the parent-ſtate, provided England 
will treat her like a child that is arrived at matu- 
rity, and acknowledge her independence, is obliged 
£9 treat a nation, of whoſe deſigns ſhe is ſecretly 
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ſuſpicious, with confidence and reſpect. France, 
on the contrary, whoſe darling object is to weaken 
the naval power of England, till it become infe- 
I! rior to her own, is ſupporting a riſing empire, of 
II which ſhe either is, or ſhortly will be jealous, 
1108 Holland, irritated by the injuries and provocations 
0 ſhe has received, by the invaſion of her commerce, 
| the capture of her ſettlements, and the intrigues 
which ſhe ſuſpects this country to have carried on 
againſt her liberty, is waging a war of defence, 
of indignation, and of revenge. Spain, who had 
originally but little inducement to intermeddle, is 
probably bribed with the hopes of recovering Ja- 
maica and Gibraltar; and without farther conſi- 
deration, intereſt, or paſſion, is combating to ag- 
grandize an ally, againſt whom ſhe entertains a 
ſecret and hereditary hatred. —If the view, which 
I have here preſented, of the intereſt and deſigns 
; of the ſeveral nations with whom we are involved 
be juſt, it muſt appear probable, that the obſlina- 
| cy of England in proſecuting. a war to ſubjugate 
[| the colonies, and her impatience of every obſtacle, 
| have proved the ſtrongeſt bonds of confederacy 
; to her enemies. The æra, therefore, of her de- 
| 
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fiſting from this deſtructive claim, whoſe fatal con- 
1 ſequences. ſhe has ſufficiently experienced, will be 
| | the commencement of diſcord anddiſtruſt, amongſt 
j allies, whom accidental not permanent intereſts 
| have united, France herſelf, ſhould ſhe be guided 
by enlightened and extenſive views of her own 


intereſt, may be contented with the honour and 
advan- 
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advantages ſhe has gained, and wiſely fear a re- 
verſe. She may perhaps perceive, that the project of 
deſtroying the public credit, and exhauſting the re- 


ſources of England, may, by a continuance of the 


war, recoil upon her own head; and theſe conſi- 


derations may make her as willing to accept, as 


we are to offer terms of peace. As to Holland, 
although the preſent impulſe of paſſion and the' 
defire of revenge may momentarily tranſport her 
from her natural peaceable bias, there is little 
doubt but ſhe will be ſoftened, when ſhe perceives 
a real and important change in the councils of this 
country; and that ſhe will ſoon ſicken of a war, 


where all the advantages will naturally center in 


her more powerful allies, and where victory, no 
leſs than defeat, may be prejudicial to her com- 
mercial intereſts. As to Spain, as no particular 
intereſts or paſſions have led her into the war, ſo 
we may, not unnaturally, imagine that ſne will be 
glad to free herſelf from the dangers and expences 
which attend it, by ſeizing the firſt opportunity” 

of an honourable peace; more eſpecially if any 

unexpected misfortune ſhould intervene, to abate 

the pride which unwonted ſucceſſes may have 
raiſed, 


As to the other nations of Europe, I cannot re- | 
tain a doubt, that they would then find it as 


politic to reduce the inſolence of France, as they 
now have that of England, and that allies would 


not be wanting in ſo juſt a cauſe, if neceſſary, * 


Nor 
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Nor would the advantage be leſs conſpicuous, as 


to every purpoſe of internal defence. For every 
difference of opinion muſt then be ſilent, every 


murmur of diſcontent and oppoſition huſhed, when 
the immediate queſtion related only to the com- 


mon "ſafety of the country, What individual, 
that bore the name of Engliſhman, would not 
feel himſelf rouzed to every noble exertion ? Who 
would refuſe; to contribute his property in any 
required portion, when he was certain it would 
be applied to national defence, not to the wild 
purpoſes of enſlaving others, bribing the pretended 
repreſentatives of his country, or to ſuſtain the 
luxury of proud unfeeling oppreflors ? —Who 
would even with-hold his blood, if that blood was 
neceſſary to defend his own juſt rights, and ſave 
his country's honor and independence fromdeſtruc. 
tion? Thus, and thus only, would the reſources 
of England be found really inexhauſtible ; when 
every ſcheme of ſelfiſn ambition was given up, 
when principles of juſtice were ſubſtituted to the 
low intrigues and frauds that have long diſgraced 
her councils, and when the Miniſters of the So- 
vereign were at length become the friends and 
patrons of the public liberties. | 

A very conſiderable portion of this nation has 
been long in avowed oppoſition to public mea- 
ſures; becauſe they believed thoſe meaſures, with 
whatever. ſucceſs attended, adverſe to the intereſts 


and liberties of their country, . men have 
been 
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been reviled with every odious epithet. which 
lander, falſehood, and malice could invent“: they 
have been repreſented as ſerpents that were foſtered 
in their country's boſom, while they were watch- 
ing every opportunity to ſting her to the heart. 
I believe that molt of theſe gentlemen have treated 
ſuch infinuations with the ſame contempt that I 
have felt myſelf, But it is incumbent on all that 
have avowed theſe principles of oppoſition, to 


embrace the firſt opportunity of proving, that 


they are animated with as warm a zeal for their 


* «© Thoſe who moſt deſerve our reſentment are unhappily 
& at leſs diſtance. The Americans, when the Stamp Act 
% was firſt propoſed, undoubtedly difliked it, as every nation 
«« diſlikes an impoſt; but they had no thought of reſiſting 
«« jt, till they were encouraged and incited by European in- 
* telligence from men whom they thought their friends, 
but who were friends only to themſelves. 

„On the original contrivers of miſchief let an inſulted 
nation pour out its vengeance. With whatever deſign they 
have enflamed this pernicious cont?ſt, they are themſelves 
*« equally deteſtable.” Taxation no "Tyranny, p. 86. 


In aſſenting tothe latter part of this quotation, I believe every - 


Engliſhman will concur; but perhaps it may now admit a 
doubt, if any ſacrifices are to be offered up to an inſulted 
nation, from which party they ſhould be choſen ; whether 
from that which has uniformly oppoſed an unj uſt and ruinous 
civil war, even with the hazard of perſonal ſafety ; ar from 
that which by every art of fraud and miſrepreſentation, by 
refuſing to liſten to every ſpecies of information, by with-hold- 
ing all genuine intelligence, and taking advantage of the 
too irritable paſſions of a deluded people, has produced tae 
preſent weight of national calamity. If thoſe who diſſuade 
violent meaſures are to be anſwerable for conſequences which 
they moſt abhor, the imputation of cruelty and perſecution 
ſhould be transferred from the bloodieſt of the Roman empe- 
rors to Chriſt, the Apoſtles, and the Martyrs, 


country's 
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| country's welfare, and dare as nobly in her juſt 


defence, as thoſe whoſe vaunts and menaces have 
been heard the loudeſt. It is alſo incumbent upon 
them to evince, that their attachment to America 
has been the attachment of virtuous citizens, who 
think the real intereſt of their country can never 
be promoted by execrable and ſelfiſh ſchemes of 
enſlaving others, not a guilty preference of Ame- 
rica 10 England. Nor can I doubt, though little 


inclined to pledge myſelf for the conduct of others, 


that ſhould the Americans once abandon the juſt 
grounds of ſelf-defence, and, after having been of- 
fered the long conteſted independence, and terms 
of peace which they may accept conſiſtently with 
their treaties, league with the enemies of Britain 
for her farther humiliation, that from that inftant 
their warmeſt friends would become their moſt in- 
veterate enemies. | | 
Something remains to be ſaid of the Americans 
themſelves; and as far as human reaſon may pre- 
tend to foreſee the future, theie are the conſequen- 
ces which I ſhould think might be expected to 
ariſe from an acknowledgment of their indepen- 
dence. Perſecuted as they have been by the arms 


of Britain, ſtruggling at once for liberty and ex- 
iſtence, it is no wonder, if every former ſenti- 


ment has been ſuſpended, and if affection has 


yielded its place to bitterneſs and rancour. Still 


leſs can we be ſurprized, if they have found a 


friend in every enemy to Britain, and have 
Fay gladly 
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gladly entered into every all:ance that ſupported 
them againſt her vindictive claims. Thoſe, who 
at the ſame time that they juſtified the Americans 
in the firſt periods of their reſiſtance to Britain, 
have blamed them for their declaration of inde- 
pendence, and their treaties with France, ſeem to 
poſſeſs but little acquaintance with human nature; 
or even with the neceſſary conſequences of their 
own principies. If ſuch things exiſt as human 
rights, which ought to be the baſis of every ſociety, 
and which, when once invaded, leave mankind 
at large to conſult their own preſervation, by fol- 
lowing the dictates of reaſon and experience; it 
muſt be granted, that the American independence 
was not only juſtifiable, but unavoidable, How 
could men that had been deliberately placed out 
of the protection of this country, and devoted to 
deſtruction, conſider themſelves as owing any thing 
to their deſtroyer? Or how could that deſtroyer 
be conſidered as the proper guardian of the very | 
rights which ſhe had invaded, after they had been 

ſnatched from her oppreſſion by the bloody ope- | 
rations of the ſword ? Britain might, indeed, talk 
of benefits, conſanguinicy, and gratitude, at the 1 
very inſtant that ſhe was ſpreading havock and de- 
vaſtation; and attempt to perſuade the Americans 
that theſe were only ſymptoms of her maternal 
care, and her zeal for conſtitutional liberty. Bet 
not all the ſophiſtry of her ableſt advocates, the 


diſtinctions of her lawyers, or the pious hypocriſy 
G of 
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of her churchmen, can be expected to ſilence the 
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feclings of our nature, or convert the exceſſes of 
irritated pride into the effuſions of tenderneſs and 
aſſection. Thoſe that believe tyranny to be the 
favourite attribute of Divinity, and that Providence 
had no other end in creating the innumerable mil- 
lions which people the earth, than to ſoothe the 
pride, or employ the vacant moments of its lazy 
and beſotted vicegerents, may be ſtartled at every 
exertion of human liberty; but thoſe, that in the 
human ſpecies behold an animal endowed, in- 


deed, with nobler faculties, and deſtined ultimately 


to an higher end, but agitated and impelled by 
the ſame paſſions which govern every other kind, 


will laugh at the opinion, that there are indivi- 


duals only born for the ſervice of others, or na- 
tions that are not to exiſt without the permiſſion of 
their equals, When they are gravely told, that 
the Americans mult not make laws for their own 
government, becauſe they are originally deſcended 
from the Engliſh, they will aſk, if the courſer that 
bounds along the mountains of Chili, muſt not 
graze the herbage, or taſte the ſpring, without the 
formal permiſſion of his Andaluſian brethren ? 
Or whether the patient ox, that ſlowly breaks the 
fallows of our weſtern hills, may claim a right to 
diſpoſe of the immenſe ſavannahs of America? 
They will aſk, if there is any law of Heaven, or 
Nature, more certain, more univerſal, more obli- 


gatory, 
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gatory, than that of ſelf-preſeryation ; and whe- 
ther Great Britain, when ſhe obliged the Ameri- 
cans to draw the ſword for their own defence, did 
not herſelf wave every other claim, and diſſolve 
every other compact? ——If, therefore, the Ame- 
ricans were right in the firſt moments of their re- 
ſiſtance, it will follow, that they were right in 
every ſubſequent one; ſince the ſame imminent 
neceſſity continually impended; ſince gratitude 


and perſecution, government and hoſtility, are in- 
compatible terms; and ſince univerſal experience 


has demonſtrated, that xo human paſſion is ſo little 
to be truſted as diſappointed ambition. That ne- 
ceeſſity, therefore, which made them firſt take up 
arms, produced their independence, and their al- 
liance with France; and that independence muſt 
incline them to league with every nation that is 


inimical to Britain, ſo long as Britain retains the 


power and the inclination to annoy them. The 
baſis, therefore, of this alliance is mutual dread 
and mutual jealouſy of this country; and the po- 
licy of thoſe who think it is to be diſſolved by a 
continuance of the war, unleſs we deem ourſelves 
equal to the conqueſt of both nations, reſembles 
the attempt of the North Wind, in the Fable, to 
make the Traveller lay aſide his cloak; the keener 
blew the blaſt, the cloſer he wrapt his mantle round 
him, to defend him from its ſeverity, 

But let Great Britain deſiſt from her chimerical 
attempts to ſubdue a country, that is at this mo- 
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ment better prepared for internal defence than 
herſelf; let her either withdraw her garriſons from 
the American towns, or ſtipulate to withdraw 
them upon fair and honourable terms; let her, 
above all, give every evidence, that under the pro- 
poſals of reconciliation ſhe conceals noin{idious pro- 
ject of renewing a war of conqueſt ; and it is pro- 
bable that ſhe may unbind the chain, which all 
her forces would never be ſufficient to break. It 
is evident, that from this moment the Americans 
will ceaſe to conſider the Engliſh people as their 
foe; that from this moment every former preju- 
dice in their favour will be revived, and every an- 
cient affection recur to their minds. Their pro- 
hibitory laws will be repealed; their ſhips, no lon- 
ger fettered by the tyrannic influence of navigation 

acts, will voluntarily find their way to our ports, 
and their harbours in return will be open to our 
fleets. The induſtry and ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers will again find ample employment, when 
ſo immenſe a market i is opened to their exertions. 

In this ſenſe, the colonies will ſtill be ours; ours 
in every rational and enlightened view of intereſt, 

without infringing the rights of nature of v1o- 
lating the laws of humanity, Every increaſe of 
population or agriculture amongſt them will 
equally contribute to our advantage, by the increal- 
ed demand for our commodities : thus will they 
voluntarily alleviate our burthens; and bear with- 


out repining the enormous weight of the public 


impoſitions here. And indeed, if we conſider the 
755 | | true 
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true intereſts of this country, we ſhall find that it 
is commerce alone which had raiſed us to our late 


envied pitch of greatneſs; and that it is by com- 


merce only that we can hope to preſerve ſome 
political importance, and the ſhattered fragments 
of our empire. We neither poſſeſs that vaſt ex- 
tent of country, or population, which can fit us 
to aſpire at dominion by conqueſt. Above all, 
our inſular ſituation, while it ſecures us from the 


ſudden irruption of our neighbours, renders them 


in turn more independent of us. For although 
the empire of the ſea may in a certain degree 
command reſpect by land, yet I cannot recollect a 


ſingle inſtance of any country's being conquered 


by a naval invaſion, that poſſeſſed even moderate 
reſources, or the common means of ſelf-defence. 
The Carthaginians, who were deſtroyed by Scipio, 
in the third Punic War, conſtitute no exception ; 


ſince they were firſt exhauſted by their own im- 
prudent efforts, and afterwards deſerted: by the 


other nations of Africa, to whoſe jealouſy the gteat- 
er part of the Roman ſucceſs was owing. Still 
leſs can the conqueſt of the new world by Cor- 
tez, in the ſixteenth century, be admitted in op- 
poſition to the rule; for there, the inequality of 
arms and diſcipline operated with an almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible force: yet even that ſuperiority would have 
been vain, had not the impolitie jealouſy of the 
Tlaſcalans ſaved the common deſtroyer from im- 


pending ruin, and firſt eſtabliſhed the Spaniſh, 


tyranny in Mexico. But as Britain can never look 
for 
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for ſimilar contingencies, ſo ſhe will be precluded 
from the dangerous deluſion of attempting diſtant 
conqueſts, the inſtant ſhe properly conſiders the 

nature of her own infular ſituation. Happy indeed 
would it have been for her, had ſhe perceived this 
great truth a little earlier. For had ſhe caſt even 
a ſuperficial view upon ſome of the moſt impor- 
tant parts of her hiſtory, ſhe would have ſeen. 
enough to ſicken her with the very idea of carry- 
ing on an offenſive war, more eſpecially at ſuch a 
diſtance, as mult inevitably render courage, policy, 
and even riches vain, if ſhe had to do with ene- 
mies that were not wanting to themſelves. What 
end did all the deciſive victories, | which ſhe for- 
merly gained over the French, produce, but new 
toils, new conteſts, freſh waſte of blood and trea- 
ſure, and at length her final expulſion from every 
province which ſhe had ever held?“ What were 
the effects, in the beginning of the preſent century, 
of all the bloody wars about the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion? Did they not end, in ſpite of all her boaſted 


advantages, in the accumulation of her own debts, 


and the eſtabliſnment of the very competitor they 
were meant to exclude? Have not ſimilar effects, 
at a later period, been the uniform conſequences 
of every continental war ſhe has waged ? And in 


reſpect to the preſent American conteſt, did not 


every diſpaſſionate perſon foretel the event *, or at 


2 e converſing, in the year 177 c, with a friend, 


Mr. Keir, of Birmingham, who had ſerved with honour and 
| | ability 
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leaſt demonſt rate, that whether baffled or victorĩ- 
ous, ſhe muſt ſuffer mighty loſſes, ſuch as ſhe 
might never recover, without the leaſt rational 
hope of advantage? For granting for an inſtant, 
that the firſt victories of the Britiſh arms had 
been as deciſive as they were ſplendid, I cannot 
help deliberately aſſerting, that unleſs we had 
given up all the controverted points at once, and 
endeavoured to reconcile the irritated minds of the 
Americans, by reſtoring to them all they had loſt, 
the event might have been ſomething later, bus 
would have been preciſely the ſame as at pre- 
ſent. As to the firſt alternative, I leave good 
men to conjecture the nature of that conſti- 
tutional liberty which was intended for the con- 
quered Americans; but I cannot help making 


ability in the la. c war, tho' ſince diſtinguiſhed by his literary 
and philoſophical purſuits, upon the probable conſequences of 
the American conteſt, He then delivered an opinion, which the 
experience of ſeven years has only illuftrated and confirmed. 
f (ſaid he) the Americans are not wanting to themſelves, it 
will be impoſſible for this country ever to ſubdue them; for 
our force muſt either be drawn together into one or two ſpots, 
and then, however irreſiſtible it may prove, the reſt of the con- 
tinent will remain in the poſſeſſion of the Americans, or it 
muſt be divided into ſmall bodies, to maintain poſts and occupy 
an extent of conquered country; in which caſe it will beimpoſ- 
ſible to prevent au enemy, perfectly acquainted with the coun- 
try, and infinitely more numerous than ourſelves, from conti- 
nually harraſung, annoying, and ſurpriſing them.“ Many 
officers, I have been informed, have made ſimilar repreſenta- 
tions during the adminiſtration of Lord North ; but were 
always received with coldneſs, and heard with contempt by 
the guardians of the public ſafety, 
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ſome reflections upon the ſecond caſe, becauſe the 
ideas of conqueſt, however ſuppreſſed by the 
little checks we have received in our career of vic- 
tory, do not ſeem entirely extinguiſhed in ſome 
minds, Let us therefore ſuppoſe that the ſame 
expence of blood and treaſure, which at the end 
of ſeven years has placed this country in a worſe 
ſituation, both as to conqueſt and defence, than 
at the beginning, had produced a temporary ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities ; and that after a certain num- 
ber of civil and military executions, confiſcations 
of property, &c. &c. his Majeſty's peace had been 
ſucceſſively proclaimed in all the Thirteen Provin- 
ces of America; may we not ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame excellent policy which inclined our Govern- 
ment to make war, in order to reduce the exube- 
rant ſpirit of liberty in the colonies to the proper 
bounds of loyalty and diſcretion, would have 
judged it equally expedient to provide for futu- 
rity, by modelling their reſpective governments 
to that excellent ſyſtem of conſtitutional liberty, 
which is at this day found in Canada? And would 
not ſuch alterations have probably left that leaven 
of diſcontent, which would have made it neceſſary 
to maintain a military force among the conquered, 
amounting to at leaſt forty or fifty thouſand men, 
to prevent future inſurrections? Muſt not that 
military force have been continually increaſed 
with the increaſing population of America, which 
is reckoned to double in about twenty-five years, 
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to prevent its becoming inadequate to its intended 
object? And would it have been an eaſy taſk to 
govern eighty, an hundred and ſixty thouſand 
men, and the indefinite multiples of that num- 
ber, by orders from the War- Office here? Would 
it have been agreeable to our gentlemen; who with 
ſo much true wiſdom and ſound policy voted the 
American war, in order to lower their on taxes, 
to ſee the land- tax doubled, tripled, & c. in order 
to pay their military deputies in America? Or, 
can any one ſuppoſe, that the deſolations of ſuch a 
war, as would have ſubdued all oppoſition on that 
continent, would have left the inhabitants any 
reſources to pay ſuch a peace-eſtabliſhment? As 
there muſt have arrived a term, beyond which it 
was utterly impoſſible to increaſe the numbers of 
our army there, would it not have been at leaſt 


neceſſary either to prevent the farther increaſe of 
population by an act of our omnipotent Parlia- 
ment, by deſtroying a given proportion of all the 
children that ſhould be born; by ſelling them as 
journeymen to the loyal manufacturers of Liver- 
pool, Mancheſter, &c. or elſe to relinquiſh at 
ſome given period, the whole American continent, 
and leave it to that independence which we ſo 
much dread ? And laſtly, would there not have 
been ſome danger in the mean time, that all our 
ambitious neighbours in Europe would have 
continually caſt an eye to America, as our moſt 
vulnerable part; and have requited every real or 
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imaginary offence from us, by entering into leagues 
with the exaſperated colonies, ſending them ef- 
fectual ſuccours to excite new rebellions, and by 
lighting up new wars; till the utter ruin of this 
country had produced the final emancipation of 
all its dependencies * ? 


It 


*I cannot reſiſt the temptation of making the following 
extracts from Cato's Letters, written by the celebrated Mr. 
Trenchard, which ſufficiently prove that the fentiments 
here advanced have no claim to originality, and that diſpaſ- 
ſtonate men have always entertained fimilar opinions upon this 
important ſubject. 

„ would not ſuggeſt ſo diſtant a thought, as that any of 
© our colonies, when they grow ſtronger, ſhould ever attempt 


„ to wean themſelves from us: however, I think too much 


care cannot be taken to prevent it, and to preſerve their 
** dependencies upon their mother-country.' It is not to be 
«* hoped, in the corrupt ſtate of human nature, that any nay 
tion will be ſubject to another any longer than it finds its 
% own account in it, and cannot help itſelf, Every man's firſt 
* thought will be for himſelf, and his own intereſt ; and he 
will not be long to ſeek for arguments to juſtify his being 
„ ſo, when he knows how to attain what he propoſes. Men 
«© will think it hard to work, toil, and run hazards, for the 
% advantage of others, any longer than they find their own 
« intereſt in it, and eſpecially for thoſe who uſe them ill: all 
% nature points out that courſe, No creatures ſuck the teats 
*« of their dams longer than they can draw milk from thence, 
« or till they can provide themſelves with better food: nor 
vill any country continue their ſubjection to another, only 
« becauſe their great grand-mothers were acquainted. 

* This is the courſe of human affairs; and all wiſe ſtates 
«« will always have it before their eyes. They will conſider 
therefore how to preſerve the advantages ariling from colo- 


* nies, and to avoid the evils, And1 conceive, that there 


„can be but two ways in nature to hinder them from throw- 
ing off their dependence; one to keep it out of their power, 
& and the other out of their will. The firſt muſt be by force; 
„and the latter by uſing them well, and keeping them em- 

«« ployed 
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It is not without particular deſign, that I have 
entered into this digreſſion; for I have ſeen my 


« ployed in ſuch productions, and making ſuch manufaQures, 
« as will ſupport themſelves and families comfortably, and 
«« procure them wealth too, or at leaſt not prejudice their 
% mother-country. 

« Force can never be uſed effectually to 3 the end, 
« without deſtroying the colonies themſelves, Liberty and 
** encouragement are neceſſary to carry people thither, and 
«© to keep them together when they are there; and violence 
« will hinder both. Any body of troops contiderable enough 
« to awe them, and keep them in ſubjection, under the di- 
«« retion too of a needy governor, often ſent thither to make 
« his fortune, and at ſuch a diſtance from any application for 
«© redreſs, will ſoon put an end to all planting, and leave the 
country to the ſoldiers alone; and if it did not, would eat 
«« up all the profits of the colony. For this reaſon, arbitrary 
countries have not been equally ſucceſsful in planting colo- 
«« nies with free ones; and what they have done in that kind, 
has either been by force, at a vaſt expence, or by depart- 
ing from the nature of their government, and giving ſuch 
privileges to planters as were denied to their other ſubjects. 
And I dare ſay, that a few-prudent laws, and alittle pradent 
5 conduct, would ſoon give us far the greateſt ſhare of the 
*« riches of all America, perhaps drive many of other nations 
* out of it, or into our colonies for ſhelter, 

If violence, or methods tending to violence, be not uſed 
to prevent it, our Northern Colonies maſt conſtantly en- 
«« creaſe in people, wealth, and power. Men living in healthy 
cli mates, paying eaſy or no taxes, not moleſted with wars, 
„ muſt vaſtly encreaſe by natural generation; beſides that, 
*« valt numbers every day flow thither from our own dominions, 
and from other parts of Europe, becauſe they have there 
ready employment, and lands given to them for tilling ; 
« inſomuch that I am told they have doubled their inhabi- 

* tants ſince the Revolution, and in leſs than a century muſt 
become powerful ſtates; and the more powerful they grow, 
„ ſtill the more people will flock thither. And there are ſo 
many exigencies in all ſtates, ſa many foreign wars and do- 
* meſtic diſturbances, that theſe colonies can never want 
opportunities, if they watch for them, to do what they 
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countrymen ſo generally elated with the late ti. 

fling and accidental ſucceſſes, and forming ta 
themſelves ſuch mighty and chimerical expecta- 

tions, which ſeem to embrace no leſs an object 
than the deſtruction of the whole naval forces of 
all their enemies, that I cannot help trembling for 
the event. Convinced as I am, that there is no 
alternative between giving up the independence - 
of America, and ſeizing the firſt opportunity of 
making a general peace, or of engaging anew in 
all the horrors and diſaſters of a war of conqueſt, 
| 1 which muſt end in the utter ruin of this country, 
5 I cannot help attempting to rouze them from their 
temporary delirium, which is as little allied to 

real greatneſs as it is to ſound reaſon and policy. 

| For this reaſon, I have ſtated: the conſequences 
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which appear to me inevitable, had even the Bri- 
tiſh arms, in the commencement of the preſent- 


«« ſhall find their intereſt to do; and therefore we ought to 
3 stake all the precautions in our power, that it ſhall never 
5 if te be their intereſt to act againſt that of their native country. 

1 Cato's Letters, Vol. IV. p. 4, 5, 6. 

vn Theſe were the ſentiments of a writer as early as the year 

W 1722.— With what gratitude and admiration muſt this people 
I! | conſider miniſters, who, enlightened by the experience of half 
1 a century more, and acuated by deeper motives of policy, 
it ' have treated ſuch reaſonings as theſe with the contempt they 
ft * deſerve; have boldly undertaken to rectify miſtakes in the char · 
| ters of the colonies, and to govern them by a military force; 
1 and this, after they had attained that awful period of matu- 
| rity, which would have induced more timid politicians rather 
ot to relax the reins of maternal authority, than to attempt the 
1 dangerous taſk of tightening them . 
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war, been attended with the moſt ample and un- 


equivocal ſucceſs. But if we are to conſider the 
ſucceſs of Admiral Barrington as the beginning 
of a new war, which ſome of our politicians have 
aſſerted, let the Engliſh, people conſider, while, 
they are yet upon the ſhore, the immenſity of that 
ſea on which they are preparing to embark ! What. 


deluges of blood muſt flow, what millions of 


treaſure he conſumed, before this country could, 
be brought back to a ſituation. in which ſhe had, 
the ſmalleſt hopes, of ſucceſs! As to the united, 
navies of our enemies, are they not confeſſedly to 
ours in the proportion of three to two? Have not 
the French, in every engagement, given ſuch de- 
ciſive proofs, both of ſcamanſhip and courage, as | 
to leave us no pretence to victory, upon equal 
terms, and frequently ſcarcely the poor conſola- 
tion of explaining away a defeat? Have not the 
Dutch, whom, in ſpite of Britiſh prejudices, I do 
not heſitate to name a brave and injured nation, 


given us ſuch unequivocal proofs of cool and in- 


flexible bravery, that we ſeem. ready to ſhrink 
from the conteſt which we had fo wantonly pro- 
voked? What elſe did all thoſe, public rejoicings 
mean, upon the bare idea of a ſeparate peace with 
2 people, whom, within ſcarcely-rhe interval of a 
year, I have heard reviled with every odious epi- 
thet, in every part of this metropolis? I am too 
ſenſible, that truths like theſe are little calcu- 
lated to gain me n fayour ar popularity; and. 

would 
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would ſome abler pen have undertaken the necef. 
ſary and dangerous tafk of awakening the public 
to their own affairs, by telling bold unpalateable 
truths, I ſhould with pleaſure have continued in 
native unmoleſted obſcurity.—But ſince no abler 


advocate has choſen to appear, and fince ſome 


poſſible good may ariſe from even theſe weak 
endeavours, if they ſhould turn the public atten- 
tion to the ſober diſcuſſion of theſe important 
points, while all the riſk and danger are entirely 
my own, I fhall proceed with the ſame ſpirit I 
have begun, to the end of my ſhort career, But, 
if neither our former menaces to bereave the 
French and Spaniards of all their poſſeſſions in 
the Weſt- Indies, nor our deeper laid defign to 
cruſh the Dutch at a ſingie ſtroke, have ſucceeded 
to our wiſh; if every progreſſive year has ſeen 
our loſſes increaſe, and our efforts diminiſh in the 


. fame proportion, how mighty, how complete muſt 


be the madneſs that only propoſes to end the war 
with the humiliation of all our enemies !—Are 


we yet ignorant that war, even in its moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful ſtate, is ſcarcely leſs the ſcourge of the 


victorious than of the vanquiſhed party“? Are 


* It is wonderful with what coolneſs and indifference the 
* greater part of mankind ſee war commenced. Thoſe that 
* hear of it at a diſtance, or read of it in books, but have 
«« never | preſented its evils to their minds, conſider it as 


4 little more than a ſplendid game, a proclamation, an ar- 


«« my, a battle and a triumph. Some indeed muſt periſh in 
« the moſt ſucceſsful field, but they die upon the bed of ho- 


4% nour, reſign their lives amidſt the joys of conqueſt, r 
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we uninformed, that it is moſt deſtructive to 2 
commercial country, that depends for its great - 


neſs upon a free exportation of its products and 
manufactures ? Do we conſider the general failure 


of every branch of internal induſtry, with the 
gradual aberration of the rich ſtreams of external 
commerce, which formerly enriched us; ; thoſe 
aberrations which 1t is yet uncertain, whether an 


« filled with England's glory, ſmile in death. The life of a 
„% modern ſoldier is ill repreſented by heroick. fiction. War 
«« has means of deſtruction more formidable than the cannon 
and the ſword, Of the thouſands and ten thouſands that 
« periſhed in our late conteſts with France and Spain, a very 
„ ſmall part ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy; the reſt lan- 
„ puiſhed in tents and ſhips amidſt damps and putrefaQtion ; 
pale, torpid, ſpiritleſs and helpleſs, gaſping and groan- 
ing, unpitied among men made obdurate by long con - 
** tingance. of hopeleſs miſery, and whelmed in pits, or 
*« heaved into the ocean, without notice and without remem- 
« brance. By incommodious encampments and unwholſone 
« ſtations, where courage is uſeleſs, and enterpriſe impracti- 
cable, fleets are ſilently difpeopled, and armies fluggiſh 

„ melted away. Thus is a people gradfially exhauſted, for 
« the moſt part with little effect. The wars of civilized na- 
tions make very flow changes in the ſyſtem of empire. 
The public perceives ſcarcely any alteration but an increaſe 
*« of debt; and the few individuals who are benefited, are 
not ſuppoſed to have the cleareſt right to their advantages. 
lf he that ſhared the danger enjoyed the profit; if he that 
© bled in the battle grew rich by the victory, he might 
e ſhew his gains without envy, But at the conclufion'of a 
ten years war, how are we recompenſed for the death of 
© multitudes, and the expence of millions, but by contem- 
© plating the ſudden glories of paymaſters and agents, con- 
* traſtors and commiſſaries, whoſe equipages ſhine ' like 
«« meteors, and whoſe palaces riſe like exhalations.”. | 

I alkland's Iſlands, p. 42, 43+ 44+ 
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_ artears of the paſt, and to enquire whether the 


we not already burthened, beyond che poſſibility 


remaining towns; perhaps, fluſhed with the con- 


vengeance, lead the ſcanty remnants of our late 
victotious bands into eaptivity; perhaps, in the 
new ardour of ſucceſsful enterprize, roll back 
the tide of war upon our late ſecure poſſeſſions, 


86 
age of peace and ſecurity would completely bring 
back into their deſerted former channels? Will 
it not be neceſſary, before we give a new ſcope to 
arrogance and enterprize, to reckon up the vaſt 


probable ſucceſſes of a ten yeats war, againſt ſuch 
formidable opponents, wilt balance the certain 
expences of a ſingle year's delay of peace? Are 


of farther endurance; burthened, till even the in. 
ventiye induſtry of miniſterial ingenuity is forced 
to pauſe in its oppreſſions; leſt, | by the increaſe 
of weight unſkilfully applied, the overcharged 
foundations ſhould, give way, and the immenſe 
fabric of debts and public credit ſink, to riſe no 
more? And is it in this fituation that the En- 
glim nation. employs itſelf in forming viſionary 
ſchemes of grandeur and command, which, were 
they practicable, might aſk at leaſt another ſeven 
years bloody war, another hundred millions of 
expence in the execution? In the mean time, the 
numerous armies of America ſurround our few 


fidence of victory, and puſhed on by the deſire of 


and aſſiſt our enemies to ſeize all that fortune has 
hithetto permitted us to retain. At leaſt, even 
ſhould 
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ſhould theſe ideas be premature, the fatal progreſs 
of our evil deſtiny is continually accelerated, 
while we waſte the precious moments in empty 
dreams of chimerical exertions; the wounds 
which we have inflicted upon the Americans, are 
feſtering with redoubled anguiſh ; all Europe is 
preparing to acknowledge their independence, and 
ſolicit their alliance ; the riches of their commerce, 

the only reſource, I fear, which, even with an 
immediate peace, would enable us to bear an an- 
nual expence of fifteen millions?, are doſed out 
to every competitor ; and when ſome new misfor- 
tune ſhall rouſe us from our trance, it may find 
us reduced fo low, as ro wiſh for a return of the 
preſent criſis, even at the expence of half our 
remaining territories, 

Let us roles that it is the chareGeriſtivof 
light and frivolous minds alone to be elated be- 
yond meaſure with every tranſient ray of better 
fortune; to be eaſily incited to form projects 
which exceed the compaſs of their abilities; and 
to be always ready to throw the blame of paſt 
miicarriages upon every thing rather than their 
own raſh and chimerical projects. With ſuch 
men, the change of a General, or of a Miniſter, 


On a ſuppoſition that a peace is concluded in 1782, the 
annual charge on the public on the 5th of January 1783, 
excluſive of collection and management, will be of neat 
money, 15,020,000l, 2 

State of the Public Debts, &c. by Lord Stair, p. 7. printed 
for J. — 
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will at any time inſure ſucceſs, and encourage the 
moſt extravagant expectations. They cannot 
believe that heaven, or fortune, will be ſo unjuſt 
to their extraordinary merits, as to ſubmit their 
deſtiny to the influence of the common cauſes 
which controul human affairs; or refuſe to work 
a miracle, whenever a miracle is neceſſary to ex- 
tricate them from the effects of their imprudence. 
Are they citizens, like the Romans, of a ſtate which 
has riſen to importance by ſeverer diſcipline and 
ſtricter manners? They imagine that all the Gods 
have fixed their reſidence in the eternal capitol, 
and will continue to defend the choſen ſpot, al- 
though every virtue which cemented its founda- 
tions is withdrawn. But if their country, by a rare 
coincidence of circumſtances, an inſular ſituation, 
a temperate climate, a ſyſtem of laws which en- 
courage induſtry and ſecure private property, has 
arrived at commercial and maritime greatneſs, they 
miſtake theſe caſual bleſſings for the inherent pro- 
perties of their ſoil and climate. They imagine, 
that they may with impunity engage in every 
wild and pernicious project, and that their re- 
ſources will increaſe in the ſame proportion that 
they exhauſt and abuſe them. Not even the rapid 
decline of commerce, their own increaſing pover- 
ty, the miſcarriage of their enterprizes, the loſs 
of their faireſt poſſeſſions, their acknowledged in- 
Capacity to meet their enemies on the ocean, or 
their qwn ſhores in conſequence undefended, and 


expoled 


Wo. 5 ; 


expoſed to every invader, can make' them abate 
their arrogance, or lower their pretenſions: Nor 
ſhould T doubt that ſuch a people might gravely 
claim the empire of the ſea, when it had neither 
commerce, fleet, or ſeamen left, provided ſome 
happy genius ſhould” inſtitute a naval proceſſion, 
or, after the example of the Venetians, proclaim 
a marriage to be ſolemnized with the Atlantic. 
But it is to be hoped, that the national good- 
ſenſe, when properly applied to the inveſtigation 
of the ſubject, will check the deſire of military 
glory, and at length ſettle in that only meaſure 
which can produce any degree of public happi- 


neſs, a general and ſubſtantial peace. Peace is 


the firſt and moſt neceſſary reform which is requi- 
red. It is this alone that can reſtore the almoſt 
ruined ſtate of our finances, if that reſtoration 
be ſtill poſſible, A ſtrict and uniform œonomy, 


applied with unremitting attention, during half a 


century of peace, might perhaps reduce the pub- 
lic debts within a moderate compaſs ; but what 
can be expected from our miniſters during war, 
even though they poſſeſſed a degree of prudehet 
and difintereſtedneſs which have never yet ap- 
peared in man? It is well known that all the 
ſchemes of our greateſt political  ceconomiſts 
would never have made the public ſavings amount 
to half a million; while about three-and-twenty 
millions may be calculated to compoſe the mode- 
rate purchaſe of a ſingle year's continuance of the 

I 2 War. 
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war. Let my countrymen” then ſeriouſly reflect 
upon the accumulation of public debts, ſuch: as 
I believe was never experienced in any other coun- 
try ; upon the intolerable burthens with which 
every article of convenience, or neceſlity, is already 


loaded; and upon forty or fifty additional milli- 
ons of loan and outſtanding debts, which muſt, 


in all probability, be directly funded, and new 
taxes impoſed to ſupply the intereſt, ac leaſt if 
the declining commerce of the country can ſup- 
port them, before new ſchemes of enterprize and 
conqueſt are adopted *®. I ſhould then wiſh to 
be reſolved by ſome of our ableſt calculators, 
whetherth e moſt uninterrupted ſucceſſes would be 
likely in any degree to pay the expences they 
had coſt ; and whether the fee ſimple of all the 
poſſeſſions we have loſt, excepting the monopoly 
of the American commerce, which I cannot help 
ſuppoſing out of the queſtion, would indemnify us 
for a two years continuance of the war. But we 
have no reaſon toexpect ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs 
from any thing we have yet experienced ; and no- 
thing but the moſt childiſh preſumption can 
found a ſanguine expectation of better fortune, 


upon the mere remembrance of paſt diſaſters. On 


* The balance of unfunded debt, after deducting from 
the 50,000,000 charged againſt the Public in account No. I. 
the 13,500,000, funded in 1982, &c. is £+37,766, 2 

Total ks debt on the 5th of January, 1783, 250,040,358 

State bra the Public Debi, p-; 1 = 
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the contrary, though we haye been repeatedly 
drawn in, like loſing gameſters, to hazard more 
vpon a freſh ſtake, we have conſtantly experienced 
the ſame cataſtrophe ; nor has there been a ſingle 
period of fix months, which has not degraded us 
to a worſe ſituation than we were in before, and 
augmented our difficulties, both in reſpe& to 
making peace and carrying on the war. But as to 
all the paſt, however pernicious, however abſurd 
the conteſt may have proved, however deſervedly 
the authors of it may be reprobated as the deli- 
berate enemies of their country, that conteſt was 
leſs abſurd in the beginning, and leſs pernicious 
in the continuance, than it would prove at preſent. 
It had then a preciſe and determinate object, 
however fatal both to humanity and public liberty, 
the exertion of the legiſlative authority of Great- 
Britain over the colonies, or, in more explicit 
terms, the eſtabliſhment of unlimited authority, 
and the reducing them to a ſtate of unconditional 
ſervitude *®. But this object, however execrable, 
was adapted to pleaſe the vanity of a conſiderable 
party in the nation, and few ſeemed able to dil- 
cern the immediate loſs, the ultimate ſhame and 
ruin which might enſue. Although it required no 
great penetration to foreſee that the attempts of 
this country to extend her authority by force over 


the colonies, might at ſome future period produce 


* See the Debates and political publications of that period. 
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their final emancipation, yet ſuch was the apparent 
diſproportion of the conteſt, that even the cleareſt 
underſtandings might doubt concerning the im- 
mediate event. But with the preſent experience 
of our own weakneſs, and the force with which 
we are to engage, nothing ſhort of madneſs can 
hope for ſucceſs in a new attack upon the inde. 
pendence of America. Indeed, the abſurdity 
would not be more palpable, were we to revive 
our ancient pretenſions upon France, and ſend 
over a mighty armament to annex the territories 
of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the crown of 
England. Were we then to continue an offenſive 
war, it isplain that it muſt now be a war entirely 
without an object, ſince all hopes of ſubduing 
the colonies are at an end; and it muſt be a ſtrug- 
gle of mere diſappointed pride and reſentment : 
paſſions, which cannot long influence the coun- 
cils of nations without the greateſt danger, even 
in their meridian of power and fortune . But 


* Upon what other principle many of thoſe gentlemen 
at, who, while they admit the truth of every fact and argu- 
ment advanced in this Pamphlet, ſeem deſirous of profecu- 
ting the war againſt France, I own myſelf at a loſs to deter- 
mine. Reſentment and revenge are proper topics for the in- 
flammable paſſions of the multitude, when they are to be in- 
cenſed beyond the bounds of reaſon or prudence ; bat the 
real friend to his cauntry looks with contempt upon every 
conſideration, but the ſolid and effential intereſts of the 
many. Whoever is moderately verſed in hiſtory, muſt know 
that the annals of every nation furniſh ſcarcely any other 
ſpectacle than that of aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and atrocious 
trimes, perpetrated for the meaneſt and moſt contemptible 


purgoſes. 
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as to ourſelves, we have too long already been ſub- 
ject to the influence of theſe blind guides, and 


rpoſes. Will mankind, amidſt all the boaſted improve- 
ments of their reaſon, never underſtand thoſe truths which 
are moſt obvious to common ſenſe, as well as moſt important 
to common happineſs ?- Let thoſe patriots who bear fo in- 
veterate an antipathy to France, ſhew their public ſpirit, by 
oppoſing themſelves to the headlong torrent of French fop- 
peries and vices, which now deluges the nation ; inſtead of 
laying down principles, which, were they to be univerſally 
adopted, muſt nearly cauſe the extinction of the human race; 
ſince, were no nation to accept of peace till it had obtained 
complete ſatisfaction for every imaginary wrong, there 
would exiſt an eternal neceſſity of war. What ſatisfaction 
have we yet given to the Spaniards for ſupporting the Belgic 
Provinces in their revolt from Philip IT. or in more modern 
times that of the Catalonians, when we deliberately under- 
took to diſmember an- independent kingdom, and ſhare its 
ſpoils with our allies? Even the perſidious French have re- 
peatedly ſeen us intermeddling in their domeſtic affairs, and 
fomenting the rebellions of the Hugonots. It is true, that 
we baſely deſerted both the Catalonians in the war of the 
Succeſſion, and the Hugonots at the ſiege of Rochelle; but 
this conduct, I am afraid, will reflect but little luſtre upon 
our national character. I would recommend to ſome of our 
principal Orators, the ſtudy of thefe particular periods of our 
Hiſtory, together with that of our political conduct to Scot- 
land and Ireland, while they conſtituted independent ſtates. 
The Roman hiſtorians are full of invectives againſt Punic 


faith, which have been implicitly adopted by moſt modern 


compilers z but ſome inſtances of Roman virtue have dropt 
from their pens, which equal or exceed any thing they relate 
of the Carthaginians. But it is eaſier to declaim againſt the 
perfdy of the French, even while we are imitating them in 
the moſt contemptible parts of their character, than to do a 
noble juſtice to their virtues and their policy, yet retain the 
natural ſimplicity of the Engliſh character, and defend the 
liberty and independence of our country; 

| waſted 
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waſted too much in raſh and viſionary purſuits, 
No farther projects, no farther experiments can be 
tried with ſafety, unleſs we chooſe to deſtroy our 
remnant of wealth and power, as idly as we have 
diſſipated all the reſt. That remnant, if wiſely 
managed, is at leaſt ſufficient for every purpoſe 
of national happineſs, though not calculated to 
fatisfy every demand of national vanity. But 
whatever may be our wiſhes or expectations, whe- 
ther we are diſpoſed to content ourſelves with the 
ſolid enjoyments of ſafety and tranquility, or (till 
aſpire at dangerous pre-eminence, peace is alike. 
neceſſary to the acquiſition of either object. 
Peace alone can deliver us from the enormous 
burthens with which induftry is loaded *, or at 
leaſt prevent the neceſſity of new oppreſſions ; 
peace alone can revive our drooping commerce 
and agriculture, and enable us, by wife and ſa- 
lutary laws, and internal efforts at improvement, 
to increaſe our population and manufactures. 
Peace would enable us to turn our attention at 
leiſure, to the immenſe territories we poſſeſs 
in India; a territory fo vaſt, ſo fertile, fo well 
peopled, that it might compenſate many of our 
loſſes, could we be convinced of the neceſſity of 
regulating it by wholeſome laws, adapted to the 
genius of the inhabitants, inſtead of making it 


the theatre where European plunderers contend for 
4 
* Sec the concluding obſervations. 
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pillage . Peace would make us more reſpected 
in all the dependencies which we yet retain, and 


* Conqueſts, ceſſion, inheritance, can bring only alli- 
e ances with ſo many independent ſtates under die So ereign, 
« as long as all controul is tyranky, that is not — 2 
upon the actual conſent of the people governed. Some few 
« poſſeſſions we till have left. The dominions of our trading 
company to the Eaſt-Indies, from which we have drawn 
*« ſo many reſources, and which our acts of parliament have 
«« interfered in with ſo little ſcruple, have yet enforced no 
« ſuch claims or pretenſions; when they do, I truft,'we ſhall 
te find ſome new diſtinctions which may retain them under 
our ſubjection. A Letter to John Sinclair, Eſq; on Par- 
liamentary Repreſentation, p. 32. To give ſome idea of 
what that ſubjection is, I beg leave to inſert the following 
extracts from an account of the late dreadfol famine'in In- 
dia, &c. from the Annual Regiſter of 1771, p. 205. 

5 As ſoon as the dry neſs of the ſeaſon foretold the approach- 
1 ing dearneſs of rice, our gentlemen in the company's ſer- 
« vice were as early as poſſible in buying up all they could 
« lay bold of. When the effects of the ſcarcity became more 
« and more ſenſible; the natives complained'to the Nabob at 
« Muxadavad, that the Engliſh had engroſſed all the rice, 
*« particularly in the Bahar and Purnea Provinces. This 
„ complaint was laid before the preſident and council by 
© the Nabob's miniſter who reſides in Calcutta; but the in- 
« tereſt of the gentlemen toncerned was too powerful at the 
ce board ; ſo that the complaint was only laughed at and 
«6 thrown out.“ It is probable theſe gentlemen were thorough- 
ly convinced of the futility of the principle, that the conſent 
of the people governed is neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt govern- 
ment, and therefore very conſiſtently diſregarded their com- 
plaints. 

* By the time the famine had been about a might over 
“e the land, we were greatly affected at Calcutta; many thou- 
4 ſands falling daily in the ſtreets and fields, whole bodies, 
*© mangled by dogs, jackalls, and vultures, in that hot ſeaſon, 
* when at beſt the air is very infectious, made us dread the 
« conſequences of a plague, We had 100 people employed 


upon the Cutcherry lift, on the Company's account, with 
doolys, 
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probably eradicate the ſeeds of future civil wars, 
if we do not think it below our dignity to be 


«© doolys, ſledges, and bearers, to carry the dead, and throw 
<* them into the river Ganges. I have counted from my 
** bed-chamber window in the morning when I got up, forty 
** dead bodies lying within twenty yards of the wall, beſides 
many hundreds lying in the agonies of death for want, 
** bending double, with their ſtomachs quite cloſe contracted 
to their back-bones. I have ſent my ſervant to defire thoſe 
ho had ſtrength to remove farther off; whilſt the poor 
<< creatures, looking up with arms extended, have cried out, 
«« Baba! baba! my father! my father! This affliction comes 
** from the hands of your countrymen, and I am come here to 
*die, if it pleaſe God, in your preſence. I cannot move, do 
© what you will with me.” 

« At this time we could not touch fiſh, the river was ſo full 
*© of carcaſes; and of thoſe who did eat it, many died ſudden- 
* Iy. Pork, ducks, and geeſe, alſo lived moſtly on carnage ; 
* ſo that our only meat was mutton when we could get it, 
*© which was very dear, and from the dryneſs of the ſeaſon 
** ſo poor that a quarter would not weigh one pound and a half, 
«« Of this I uſed to make a little broth, and after I had dined, 
perhaps there were 100 poor at the door waiting for the 
remains, which I have often ſent among them cut up into 
little pieces; ſo that as many as could might partake of 
it; and after one had ſucked the bones quite dry, and thrown 
them away, I have ſeen another take them up, ſand and all 
* upon them and do the ſame, and ſo by a third, and ſo 
£6 n. 

See alſo upon the ſubject of Indian Legiſlation, the Exa- 
mination of a Bramin before the Secret Committee of the Houſe 
of Commons, 

I cannot help, although with the greateſt reverence, enquir- 
ing from our nobility and gentry who are ſo ſtrenuous for pu- 
niſhing the perſidious French, till they have amply atoned 
for all their crimes ; particularly from the Right Hon. Lord 
North, who has expatiated upon that idea with ſo much ener- 
gy and eloquence ; whether theſe facts are true? and, if true, 
what atonement either the Britiſh nation, or the Britiſh govern- 
ment, has offered to the manes of theſe victims, or to their 
ſurriving friends and relations? 

e taught 
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taught wiſdom by our paſt experience, or un- 
worthy our greatneſs to redreſs the juſt complaints 
we have occaſioned by our former oppreſſions. 

I ſhall now proceed to ſtate thoſe articles of the 
treaty of alliance between France and America, 
ſigned at Paris, February 6, 1778, which relate 


to the preſent ſubject, and prove the improbability 
of the colonies liſtening to any ſeparate terms of 
peace, before the acknowledgment of their inde- 


pendence. The ſecond article of that treaty ex- 


bela ſtates, that The effential and direct end 
of the preſent defenſive alliance is, to maintain 


« effectually the liberty, ſovereignty and inde- 
e pendence, abſolute and unlimited, of the ſaid 
“ United States, as well in matters of government 
ce :350f commerce.” The 8th article is,“ Neither 
&* of the two parties ſhall conclude either truce or 
peace with Great Britain without the formal 
« conſent of the other firft obtained; and they 
% mutually engage not to lay down their arme, 
© until the independence of the United States 
&« ſhall have been formally or tacitly aſſured by 
&« the treaty or treaties that ſhall terminate the 
& war,” This I ſhould think is ſufficient to prove 
how viſionary and unfounded were the opinions 
which lately prevailed with many of my country- 
mea, that the Americans would obey the firlt in- 
vitation of this country to deſert the French, and 
even league with us againſt them. Nothing but 
the {lame ignorance and inattention which have 

8 guided 
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guided every other part of our conduct, could 
poſſibly have produced ſuch a judgment. 

But a more ſpecious and important conſequence 
may be deduced from the articles I have quoted: 
that even ſhould the Engliſh allow the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies in the moſt unequivocal 
manner, they are ſo involved with France, that 
they would not have it in their power to ſuſpend 

hoſtilities without the permiſſion of their allies. 
This interpretation is certainly not unauthorized, 
and is a ſufficient comment upon the wiſdom of 
thoſe, who, in ſpite of the moſt authentic infor- 
mation, ſuffered the Americans to enter into ſuch 
cloſe connections with our enemies, at a time when 
it is probable a little moderation and vigilance 

on our part would have prevented them. But 
when we conſider the ſenſe of the ſecond article; 
which explains and limits the nature of the al- 
liance, we ſhall find that it expreſsly declares it to 
be defenſive for the purpoſe of maintaining the 
ſovereignty and independence of the United States. 
Again, the 8th article confirms this interpretation, 
by limiting the duration of the war to the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of America. 
The obvious and literal ſenſe of this treaty there- 
fore is-to ratify a defenſive union between France 
and America, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the 
independence of the latter; and this end once ob- 
tained, leaves both the contracting parties at liber- 


ty, Nor can much doubt be entertained that the 
Americans 


( 69 ) 
Americans themſelves will conſider it in this light, 
and not think it neceſſary to carry on à war for 
the intereſt of their allies, againſt a nation with 
whom they have ſo many natural connections; 
and in whoſe favour we may rationally ſuppoſe 
ſo many ancient prejudices will ariſe, the inſtant 
all ideas of farther perſecution are removed, It 
is the intereſt of the contracting parties, which is 
alone the guardian and interpreter of treaties be- 
tween independent ſtates z and this intereſt will 
evidently run as much in favour of England, 
when England diſcovers unequivocal inclinations 
for peace, as it did before againſt her. It was 
the intereſt of France to ſeparate fo large a portion 
of territory from Great-Britain, whom ſhe juſtly 
conſiders as her moft formidable enemy; it was 
£qually her intereſt to throw down all barriers 
to the American commerce, Which opened ſuch 
unbounded views to the ingenuity of her manu- 
facturers, and ſuch ample reſources to the em- 
barraſfments of her finances. Nor was it leſs the 
intereſt 'of the Americans to accept the overtures 
and alliance of every power which was hoſtile to 
this country, and offered to ſupport their inde- 
pendence againſt irs attacks. An alliance founded 
upon theſe principles, will neceſſarily remain firm 
and indiſſoluble, ſo long as the common intereſts 
of the contracting parties coaleſce : but let either - 
of them completely acquire the objects of ita 
wiſhes, and ample ſcope is given to all the mo- 


tives 
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tives of envy, jealouſy, and diſtruſt, to exert 
their power, and nen corrode the bands of 
union. 

Thus, it appears eln, in whate ver light we 
conſider the ſubject, that acknowledging the in- 
dependence of America, is a neceſſary preliminary 
of peace: for it will either ſo completely ſatisfy 
the intereſt and ambition of all our enemies, that 
no material oppoſition will be made to its ratifi- 
cation; or ſhould it fail to have that effect, will 
render the Americans ſo luke-warm and indifferent 
to the common caule, that we may naturally pro- 
miſe ourſelves happier fortune againſt our remain- 
ing enemies. | 

Some gentlemen indeed ſeem to imagine, that 
it is not neceſſary to make ſuch ſacrifices, and that 
a reconciliation may be effected with America, on 
terms ſimilar to what we have granted the Iriſh, 
But till they ſhall take the trouble of explaining 
the reaſons of this opinion, I cannot help thinking 
that it is more calculated to fatter the remains of 
national pride, than founded upon any real know- 
ledge of the ſubject. 

It is no ſecret that a commiſſion has been ſent 
over from the American Congreſs to five commiſ- 
ſioners in Europe to treat of peace, when- 
ever Great-Britain ſhall be inclined to accede to 
thoſe terms which are eſſential to its conclu- 
fion. It is alſo certain that ſeveral of the 
American agents, amongſt whom Dr. Franklin 

| may 
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may be numbered, have, both in their converſa- 
tion and letters, expreſſed the moſt ſincere deſire 
of terminating the preſent waſte of human blood, 
by a ſpeedy reconciliation with this country ; nor 
do I doubt that there is ſtill ſufficient affection 
remaining in the minds of many of the Americans, 
to make them defire every degree of proſperity to 
this country, which is conſiſtent with the freedom, 
intereſt, and honour of their own. It is alfo 
equally certain, that not one of theſe commiſſion- 
ers, amongſt whom are included Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr, Laurens, have ever given 
the preſent miniſtry the leaſt hope that any part of 
America would relinquiſh its independence, for 
any terms or advantages propoſed by Great-Bri- 
tain z on the contrary, I have every reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this has been. the uniform language 
of all the American agents who have been con- 
ſulted upon this ſubject : © Great-Britain by her 
pride, her inſolence, her unjuſt attempts to re- 
* duce the colonies to ſervitude, has compelled 
them to reſiſt by arms the intended invaſion of 
« their rights. In the proſecution of this juſtifi- 
e able reſiſtance they have declared themſelves 
e independent; becauſe, neither duty, compact, 
* nor allegiance, can ſubſiſt between the oppreſ- 
« ſor and the oppreſſed ; between the nation that 
aims a mortal ſtroke at the exiſtence of ano- 
« ther, and the people that takes up defenſive 


« arms to vindicate itſelf from ſlavery and de- 
ſtruction. 


1 


© ſtruction. But Providence has uniformly blatt. 
44 ed the ambitious deſigns of Epgland, and fa- 
10 voured the ſtruggles of the Thirteen States, that 
. through ſuch difficulties, through ſo many va- 
e rious fortunes, through ſuch a ſtorm of blood 
* and death, have perſevered in the generous 
4 deſign of W the rights of nature and 
« the common cauſe of the human ſpecies. If 
& Great-Britain, unenlightened by all the paſt, un- 
6 taught by her own calamities, ſtill perſiſts in 
6 her. former arrogance, and dreams of bending 
« the hitherto unconquerable minds of the Ame- 
6 ricans, let her collect all her remaining forces, 
« and gather auxiliary troops of mercenaries 
« from all the tyrants that deal in human blood, 
« to make a laſt deciſive trial of her fortune. She 
. has already abridged all other rights, and ſe- 
te yered every other tie, by appealing to the ſword ; 
&« and the ſword is now the only charter of domi- 
& nion, by which ſhe muit hope to rule over 
« American ſubjects. Does ſhe imagine that the 
8 ohaltly wounds of a ſeven years civil war are to 
&« be cloſed in an inſtant by the charm of a falla- 
% czous lenity ? Or that the Americans: can ſo 
6c ſoon forget the injuries they have rece! ved, 
« their property waſte], their towns deſtroyed, 
« their country deſolated, and every degree of 
« hoſtile inſult and cruelty offered to their fami- 
« les and themſelves? Are theſe the potent ar- 


M» guments which are to induce them to reſign the 
or 1 < price 
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« price of all their victories, and truſt themſelves 
© again to the compaſſion of a Britiſh govern- 
© ment, at the expence of all that is manly, juſt, 
« r noble, either in nations or individuals? Is it 
« for theſe benefits, ſo feelingly enforced, that 
„they are to defert allies that have ſupportet 
them in the hour of danger, cheriſhed the riſiag 
hopes of their infant ſtates, and dared the venge- 
* ance and the ſhock. of the proudeſt, if not 
the moſt powerful nation in the univerſe? Or 
does the ſame deluſion which made the Engliſh 
e promife themſelves ſo eaſy a conqueſt in the 
beginning, make them now imagine that the 
Americans are to be ſubdued by policy, after 
% having proved - themſelves unconquerable by 
arms? Why elſe do they think of propoſing 
<« terms which they muſt know would be rejected 
* with ſcorn by every people that 1s not delivered 
© up to infatuation ? Shall the Americans brand 
* themſelves with every epithet of perhdy and 
« falſchood, violate the unblemiſhed honour of 
their new republicks, and deprive themſel ves of 
* the future favour and aſſiſtance of all Europe, 
* that muſt be witneſs of their ſhametul iggrati- 
* tude, only that they may deliver themſelves up 
** to the very people that has been fo long armed 
for their deſtruction. — They ate not ſo igno- 
rant of the feelings of eſtabliſhed goveraments 
* towards thoſe that are denominated rebels, or 


_ ** what they muſt themſelves expect even from the 
L moment 
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moment of their accepting ſo ſiniſter a league. 
As to the pretended conceſſions which are ſome- 
« times made to rebellious ſubjects, they are at 
| *. beſt but authorized frauds, to diſarm the in- 
tc tended victims of future cruelty and revenge. 


c 25 & Is there in all the wide extent of hiſtory, that 


* baneful catalogue of human crimes and miſe- 
& ries, a ſingle inſtance of theſe involuntary con- 
& ceſlions which has not been revoked, without 
* regard to faith or humanity, the very moment 
«* when jt might be attempted with impunity ? 
* And what is there in the nature of the Britiſh 
government, that ſhould produce an exception 
* in its favour ? We are not ignoratit of the mu- 
stability and inconſiſtency of its councils ; thoſe 
* councils which ſometimes menace the ſecurity 
© and independence of all the ſurrounding na- 
< tions, ſometimes ſolicit peace with the holy fer- 
* your of primitive Chriſtianity. If the Engliſh 
<* themſelves repoſe an implicit faith in their new 
« adminiſtration, it is not ſo with the Americans, 
* it is not ſo with the reſt of mankind, We know 
ce that the ſame breath which has blown up the 
* bubble, that now dances upon the atmoſphere 
© of national conceit, may diſüpate 1 its unſubſtan- 
„tial fabric, and breathe again thoſe peſtilential 
* vapours which lately threatened the deſtruction 
„of half mankind. As to the Engliſh themſelves, 
&« if they have voluntarily joined in this proſcrip- 


+ tion of the Americans, what faith, what confi- 
« dence 
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« dence is to be given to a barbarous unfeeling 
« nation, that only ſuſpends its cruelties from an 
« inability to purſue them ? If, on the contrary, 
c as ſome pretend, they have been reluctantly 


© compelled to ſanctify outrages which they diſ- 


« approve, on what pretence do they attempt to 
« modify the rights of others, who are incapable 
« of defending their own? Let them therefore 


e underſtand, that whether their characteriſtic be 


« cruelty or weakneſs, we will neither confide in 
« the one, nor ſhare in the miſchievous conſe- 
« quences of the other. We will remain fixed to 
« that ſpot, where fortune and Providence have 
e eſtabliſhed the foundations of our riſing empire, 
« by the agency of our own fortitude and virtue. 
« If England thinks that ſhe can puſh us from 
« the ſolid baſis on which we now ſtand firm, let 
« her approach with all her remaining forces, and 
* make the dangerous experiment. If, on the 
« contrary, ſhe has had ſufficient experience of her 
* own weakneſs, and wiſhes to give the world 
* and herſelf ſome interval of repoſe, let her, 
* as a preliminary, deſiſt from all the ſchemes of 
wild and fruitleſs ambition. Let her equally 
* lay afide the projects of fraud and violence; 
* nor at:empr, by the contemptible arts of crook- 
ed policy, to deceive thoſe whom ſhe is unable 
*to conquer, Let her meet the Americans with 
© ſincerity and magnanimity ; let her make all the 
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& atonement which is within her power to thoſe 
&« ſhe has injured, by deſiſting from new attempts 
* to injure, As to our independence, in the ampleſt 
* ſenſe that can be given to the term, we do not 
s aſk ĩt of England or her miniſters, becauſe it is 
& not theirs to give ; we already hold it from 
© Heaven and the points of our ſwords; and 
* upon theſe alone ſhall we depend for its preſer- 
© vation. Yet if ſhe fairly and honourably treat 
e with us upon theſe terms, we ſhall acknowledge 
<« jt as a proof of her ſincerity, and accept it as a 
* pledge of offered peace. By theſe means, the 
* memory of paſt injuries may be gradually obli- 
© terated, and ſhe may yet find in a participation 
* of our commerce, the ſureſt prop of her de- 
&* clining opulence, and in our returning affection 
< and future alliance, no contemptible ſupport: 
« of her remaining empire. But let her at length 
„ underſtand the real limits of her power, and 
« deſiſt from the attempt to unite and reeoncile 
« contradictions. The two alternatives of peace 
ce and war are indeed before her, and ſhe may 
« take her choice; a firm and profitable peace, 
e accompanied with the independence of the co- 
„ Jonies,. or a war of hatred, revenge, and fury, 
to reduce the Americans to ſervitude, or periſh 
jn the attempt. More than this, neither fortune 
nor Heaven allows; nor her own ungovernable 
« madneſs, which has compelled. the Americans 
* to 


En! 


« to ſeize that independence which ſhe now in 
« yain endeavours to,with-hold, and compleated 
te the diſmemberment of the empire.” 

This, -or nearly this, I have reaſon to believe, 
has been the language of the American agents, 
whenever they have becn conſulted: ſhould I be 
miſtaken, or endeavour to miſlead, it will be no 
dim̃cult matter to convict me of ignorance or 
falſehood. In the mean time, I cannot help, 
ſuppoſing this repreſentation to be a juſt one, and 
drawing ſome conclufions from it, which merit alt 
the attention of the public., 

Ic muſt appear evident, that no concluſies, 
whatever can be admitted from the ſituation of 
the Irjſh to that of the Americans, excepting that 
a weak and oppreſſive government will produce 
ſimilar effects in every part of its dominions, The: 
Iriſh have obtained every thing they demanded :. 
they aſked for a free trade; that free trade has 
been granted them: they diſclaimed the authority 
of the Britiſh parliament. z that point too has 
been given up; and they now declare themſelves, 
as they have every reaſon to be, contented, with 
the conceſſions of the government. They have 
never voted themſelves independent, never entered 
into foreign alliances, never ſeen their country ra- 
vaged, or themſelves proſcribed, under the. pre- 
tence of reſtoring conſtitutional liberty and hap- 
pincſs. There can be little doubt that the half 
of theſe conceſſions offered to the Americans, 

| when 
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when they petitioned in the year 1775, would have 
preſerved their union with this country inviolate, 
and prevented all the miſchiefs which have ſince 
enſued. But that period is irretrievably paſt, and 
never can return. The colonies are now in actual 
poſſeſſion of independence; they have conſtituted 
internal governments, which may perhaps leave 
them little to regret in their loſs of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; they have formed alliances with other 
nations, upon the ſolemn compact of never again 
ſubmittingto a dependence, either upon this coun- 
try or crown; they have repeatedly foiled the at- 
tempts of Great-Britain to reduce them to her de- 
pendence, and refuſed to treat upon any other 
footing than that of independent nations. What 
is there in all this, ſimilar to the preſent, or paſt 
ſtate of Ireland; and what can be meant by the 
propoſal of offering to the Americans the ſame 
terms we have granted to the Iriſh, unleſs a pre- 
text for involving this country in all the miſeries 


of a new war, £0 ſupport propoſitions Which we 


are ſure will be rejected with contempt ?—Will 
theſe terms be offered to the Congreſs ?—But the 
Congreſs have no more power or right to accept- 
them, than the Britiſh parliament would have to 
abdicate the independence of this country, and 
make it an appendage to France or Spain. Nay 
leſs. For a Britiſh parliament we all know is om- 


nipotent; an attribute which I believe has never 


118 been claimed by Congreſs, who are only the, 
deputies 
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deputies of the ſeveral ſlates, to tranſact whatever 
buſineſs relates to the common intereſts of the 
confederacy. Beſides, we have ſome reaſon to 
gueſs at their ſentiments upon this ſubject, by 
their treatment of the Britiſh Commiſſioners in 
the year 1778.---Shall we then offer theſe gracious 
terms to each of the ſeveral ſtates that compoſe 
the American confederacy ? Burl have yet heard 
of no overtures from any of the provincial go- 
vernments, which ſhould make us hope that they 
would be accepted ; and we know it to be a fun- 
damental article of the American union, that any 
ſtate, which ſhall preſume to treat of a ſeparate 
peace, ſhall be accounted a deſerter of the com- 
mon cauſe, and a public enemy. No way there- 
fore would remain, as we can neither expect the 
Congrels, or any of the provincial governments, 
to treat with us upon theſe terms, but to have 
the gracious propoſals of a repentant government 
printed and diſperſed over the country, for 
the benefit of individuals, And as the Ame- 
ricans have already had ſome experience of our 
methods of protecting them, I leave every one 
to conjecture the probable ſucceſs of ſuch a 
meaſure z more eſpecially if we add to it the late 
vote of the Houſe of Commons againſt carry- 
ing on an offenſive war in America, In the mean 
tine I ſhould fear, that theſe inconveniencies 
might reſult from ſuch a ſtep. The Congreſs 

| would 


would not fail to paſs the moſt indignant votes 
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upon the occaſion ; they, and all the friends of 
the eſtabliſhed governments, -would paint this 
conduct of the Engliſh nation in the blackeſt co- 
lours of perfidy and deceit. They would repre. 


ſent us as a nation devoid of honeſty and fins 


cerity ; ſo determinately inimical to the liberties of 
America, that we never, even when we aſſumed 
the moſt pacific appearances, could lay aſide the 
idea of enflaving the colonies; that as our 
hoſtilities were replete with every ſpecies of 
cruelty, ſo were our negociations with treachery 
and falſehood. What are theſe pretended 
ec offers (would they add) but a repetition of the 
« ſame inſidious arts, which they have ſo often 
« jneffectually tried already? They know your 
cc prudence and your valour, when united; they 


-« know that you are neither to be ſubdued by 


& force, nor circumvented by negociation, and 
<& therefore they again have recourſe to their 
& wonted arts, and attempt to diſſolve that union 
& which renders you ſo formidable. It is im- 
&* poſſible for that haughty nation to conſider you 
& in any other light than that of ſlaves, eman- 
& cipated for a moment, but deſtined ſooner or 
& later to return to her domination, Even when 
& all the reſt of Europe ſhell have admitted your 
« jndependence, and ſolicited your alliance, you 
& will be honoured with no other title than that 


© of rebels by Great-Britain. The hatred that 
N | « ſhe 
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cc ſhe nouriſhes. againſt you, for your emancipa- 
tion, is as unchangeable and eternal as her 
« purpoſe of reducing you again to her do- 
% minion, and making you pay the accumulated 
ä puniſnment of your too ſucceſsful reſiſtance. 
This is the ſpirit which alike animates her wars, 
and dictates her propoſals of peace. In the 
ne, ſhe. has ever been a cruel and vindictive 
enemy; in the other, ſhe is a falſe, inſidious 
« friend. Even now, amidſt all her profeſſions 
« of returning amity, ſhe cannot hide the venom 
„which is rankling in her heart, or conceal the 
e jintolerable arrogance which has ſo long guided 
all her councils. Does ſhe offer to treat about 
« a peace ſo neceſſary to her own affairs ? —It is 
«in ſuch a manner, as proves, that ſhe ſtill con- 
« ſiders herſelf as your rightful ſovereign, and you 
« as revolted. ſubjects, on whom ſhe confers a 
« favour, in remitting ſome part of your merited 
* puniſhment. Though baffled ſo often, and 
« diſgraced, ſhe {till treats with you as a ſuperior ; 
and thinks the honour of her alliance cheaply 
* purchaſed by you, at the expence of national 
* honour and independence. Yes, that very in- 
dependence which you poſſcls as abſolutely as 
any people in the univerſe,” the pretends to mo- 
% dify, and graciouſly contenting herſelf with 
* bereaving you of more than half your rights, 
« is willing that you ſhould hold the reſt by the 


8 sheer of her conceſſion. But it is impoſſible 
M that 
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* that you ſhould be deceived by ſuch contemp- 
© tible arts as theſe, or accept the olive as a pledge 
* of peace, whoſe leaves are incapable of con- 
* cealing the ſerpent which entwines its branches. 
Her offers are too openly inſidious, and the 
«© malignity of her intentions breaks forth too 
glaringly, through the veil of diſſembled friend- 
* ſhip, with which ſhe endeavours to conceal it. 
«© She ſees the impoſſibility of conquering you in 
the field, and therefore has recourſe to nego- 
* ciations, which ſhe hopes may win their way 
* where arms would fail. She wiſhes to make 
you loſe the confidence of your-allies, and the 
« eſteem of Europe; thus will you be the more 
« expoled to her future machinations. She 
« wiſhes to ſcatter feuds, diſunion and diſtruſt 
dc amongſt the ſeveral ſtates that compoſe the 
t American confederacy, and to arm them one 
&* againſt the other, that the whole may be more 
* eaſily oppreſſed and enflaved. This is the 
© reaſon why ſhe refuſes' to treat with thoſe 
« whom you have appointed to be the arbiters of 
© peace and war. She knows too well their vigi- 
® lance, their prudence, their inflexibility z ſhe 
ce fears to meet the guardians of your liberty in 
© council, as much as to encounter your armies 
« in the field; ſhe therefore endeavours to enſnare 
the ignorance and credulity of individuals, and 
by ſcattering ſecret diſcontents and jealouſies, 
6 tg open a way for her uſurpations. But go- 
«6 yernments 
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c yernments that are founded upon principles 
c of juſtice, and who claim no power but what 
eis given them by common ſuffrage, are unac- 
% quainted with the fears and low ſuſpicions 
„ which never fail to accompany tyranny, We 
therefore ſubmit her propoſals to you, con- 
« ſcious that there is but one Iight in which every 
« friend to American liberty can conſider them. 
% Nor do we fear, that thoſe who have toiled ſo 
* nobly through ſuch a conteſt, to eſtabliſh the 
foundations of the only free governments in the 
«© univerſe, will tamely yield, without an equiva- 
« Jent, the reward of all their labours.“ 

Should any one be diſpoſed to treat me as the 
advocate of American independence for expa- 
tjating upon theſe topics; without either confeſſing 
or denying the charge, I muſt obſerve, that it is 
entirely foreign to the purpoſe, No one can 
doubt that the Congreſs will refuſe our overtures 
tor the future dependence of America, ſhould ſuch 
overtures be made. - Nor will they be contented 
with a ſimple refuſal ; it is equally certain, that 
they will employ their whole addreſs to repreſent 
theſe overtures in the blackeſt colours to the 
body of the people. Whether they are actuated 
by a noble ambition of raiſing the glory of their 
country, or by the low deſire of preſerving their 
own authority alone, this will equally be their 
conduct. Even the advocates for propoſing to 
tha Americans terms ſimilar to thoſe we have 
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granted the Iriſh, are of this opinion; fince they 
aſſert, that neither the agents of the French, nor 
of the Congreſs, will be able to prevent the recon- 
ciliation which they imagine muſt be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch liberal conceſſions. No one 
therefore can accuſe me of ſingularity for enter- 
taining an opinion, which is even admitted by 
thoſe who differ widely from me as to the reſt; 
and the reflections which I have attributed to the 
Congreſs, are ſuch as muſt preſent themſelves even 
to the moſt ſuperficial underſtandings. 

- Placed as I am, at an awful diſtance from the 
profound myſteries of government, I cannot pre- 
tend to decypher accurately the intentions of our 
rulers. Many circumſtances may make it inex- 
pedient that the mazes of ſtate- policy ſhould be 
expoſed to vulgar eyes; and therefore we ought 
to wait with a becoming patience, for the ſucceſs 


of thoſe negociations which are now carrying on. 


But it is impoſſible for any man who has been 
an anxious witneſs of the public calamities, during 
the preſent ill-omened conteſt, not to form con- 


jectures about the future. Theſe conjectures it 


is the diſtinguiſhed privilege of every Enghſhman 
to dare to offer to the public; the meaneſt citizen 
enjoys this right in common with the proudeſt; 
and the experience of fome paſt years does not 
tend to prove, that either virtue or abiliry 1s 


engroſſed by thoſe who poſſeſs the higheſt ſta- 
tions, | 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore obſerve, that the terms now 
offered to the Americans, either contain an ac- 
knowledgment of their independence, or propo- 
ſals for ſome limited dependence on this country. 
In the firſt cale, there is little reaſon to doubt, 
that they will be attended with the deſired ſyc- 
ceſs: and a peace will be no longer delayed than 
till the different claims of the contending parties 
can be adjuſted, On the ſecond ſuppoſition, I 
will venture to predict, that all propoſals for the 
dependence of America on Great-Britain, however 
modified, will be rejected with ſcorn by the Con- 
greſs, and all the ruling powers in that country. 
I have ſufficiently ſtated my reaſons for this 
aſſertion; but it is a ſpeculation of the moſt inte- 
reſting nature to enquire, what will be the con- 
duct of our miniſters in caſe of ſuch a refuſal. 

Some perſons may poſſeſs that fervour of ima- 
gination which may lead them to think, that the 
revolution of power in this country will produce 
a ſimilar one on the other ſide of the Atlantic. 
They doubtleſs dream, that when the Britiſh offers 
ſhall be diſperſed over the country, the people will 
either compel their rulers to accept them, or take 
up arms to depoſe both Magiſtrates and Congreſs; 
that all America will forget” both republicaniſm 
and independence, and unite to celebrate the 
praiſes of a patriot adminiſtration, in a tranſport 
of gratitude and loyalty. - As to myſelf, what- 


ever joy it would give me to ſee the inhabitants of 
| Boſton 
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may imagine it capable of imparting, it is impol- 
ſible to deny, that the Americans may entertain 
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Boſton and Philadelphia approaching the throne 
with loyal and conſtitutional addreſſes, I cannot 
help fearing, that we are far removed from ſuch 
an auſpicious æra. We know that the attach. 
ment of mankind, either to national manners or 
forms of government, bears no proportion to 
the comparative excellence of the objects; if in- 
deed it be poſſible to eſtabliſh a criterion to judge 
of things which are reducible to no common prin- 
ciples, and which vary with every guſt of national 
prejudice or opinion. All the repreſentations of 
European elegance or enjoyment would no more 
tempt a Kamtſchatkan from his cave, or an Iro- 
quois from his foreſt, than the love of ſavage 
liberty and independence would induce an Engliſh 
nobleman to throw aſide the trappings of - his 
exalted ſtation, and take refuge in eternal ſnows, 
or pathleſs deſerts, How often do we ſce the opi- 
nions that in one country are treated as the exceſs 
of wickedneſs and impiety, conſecrated by altars, 
prieſts, and temples, amidſt their neighbours ; 
while the reverence for a particular name or fami- 
ly, which is conſidered as loyalty and honour on 
one ſide of a river or mountain, ſhall be repro- 
bated as treaſon and rebellion on the other 
Whatever reverence, therefore, we may feel for 
the Engliſh conſtitution, whatever bleſſings we 


very different ideas upon the ſubject, The ſplen- 
| dour 
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dour of a court, the advantages of an hereditary 
monarchy, the ſacred name of King itſelf may be 
in ſome minds ſo ſtrongly aſſociated with the ideas 
of unlimited power, and the purpoſe of enſlaving 
mankind, that they may excite no favourable'im- 
preſſions. Whether from reaſon, obſtinacy, or 
error, we know that theſe are the ſentiments of 
the Americans; at leaft a large, if not the largeſt 
part of this nation has been accuſtomed to repre- 
ſent them in this light. But if the natural bent 
of their diſpoſitions has long inclined them to in- 
dependence and republicaniſm, it will be difficult 
to aſſign a reaſon why they ſhould entertain more 
moderate ideas at preſent, 

But ſhould they perſiſt in theſe ideas, ſhould 
they reject the offered terms with the contempt 
which I am perſuaded they will feel for every 
propoſal of dependence, what conduct is this 
country to obſerve ?—Are we to depart, . at 


length, from all our lofty pretenſions, and grant 
the long-conteſted boon ; are all the fine-ſpun 
ſchemes of political connection to be diſſolved; 
all hopes of returning allegiance to be ſacrificed; 
are fifty thouſand lives, and an hundred millions 
of treaſure to be waſted in vain, and only to ce- 
ment the foundation of thirteen republican ſtates; 
or will our miniſters, animated by a noble def. 
pair, paſs all the bounds which they bad before 
preſcribed, and heedleſs alike of their own pro- 


feſſions and the infamy which muſt attend ſuch 
groſa 


they will at leaſt treat the public with ſincerity, 
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groſs inconſiſtency, opeply engage themſelves in 
a new war to ſubdue the Colonies ?_ 

This enquiry 1s of ſo much importance, that 
the illuſtrious characters who compoſt the preſent 
adminiſtration will certainly give the people com- 
plete ſatisfaction upon the ſubject. They know 
how much we have already ſuffered, how repeat- 
edly the public confidence has been abuſed already 
by formen miniſters; they have long and feeling. 
ly, arraigned the baſe. duplicity and falſehood 
which uſed to prevail in our councils ,, and it is to 
reſcue us from, evils like theſe, not from avarice 
or ambition, or the ſelfiſn deſire of advancing 
themſelves upon the ruin of others, that they 
have accepted the reins of government; every 
motive of honour, ſhame, conſiſtency muſt in- 
cline them to a nobler conduct; nor will they de- 
ceive our wiſhes, or adopt the execrable arts to 
which we owe ſo many miſeries. | 

Should they therefore be convinced that the 
dignity of the crown, the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
the unity of the empire, require new wars, new 
facrifices, and the impoſition of heavier burthens, 


and acquaint it with the important change in 
theif ſentiments. This change may indeed hap- 
pen, becauſe there is the greateſt difference be- 
tween a Miniſtry and an Oppoſition, and many 
ſources of information and motives of conduct 
muſt occur to the one which are Wu Arne 
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the other. But they will lay before us the reaſons 
which they now find to expect ſucceſs, in ſchemes 
which they have ſo often declared impraQticable 
they will ſtate the remaining reſources of the na- 
tion that inſpire them with theſe hopes, the in- 
tended expence and probable duration of the war. 
They will not inveigle us from year to year with 
falſe eſtimates and fallacious hopes; nor will they 
delude the unwary innocence of the country gen- 
tlemen with promiſes of lowering their taxes from 
the confiſcations and forfeitures of America. 
Should it be neceſſary to ſend over new armies 
with better auſpices, they will not do it under the 
mean pretence of defending ports, or garriſoning 
towns, They will alſo, I hope, think it neceſ- 
ſary to aſſign the limits of their own exertions, 
and the period at which we may expect ſome 
reſpite, whatever be the fortunes of the war. 
Wherever theſe limits may be fixed, whether at 
pubiic bankruptcy, a ſeizure of all private -pro- 
perty for the uſe of government, or the general 
depopulation of the land, it will be ſome allevi- 
ation of our diſtreſſes, to look forward to a cer- 
tain termination ; and it will enable thoſe who 
want faith or loyalty to wait the laſt extremity, to 
ſeek over the habitable globe ſome aſylum from 
the bleſſings of the Engliſh conſtitution. 

In the mean time, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
thoſe reaſons which induce me to believe, that our 
preſent adminiſtration have either already acceded 

N to 
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to the independence of America, or mean to do 
ir, if that condition ſhould be inſiſted upon as a 
preliminary of peace. Thoſe gentlemen while 
they were out of power have been accuſtomed to 
make the American war the ſubje& of their ſe. 
1" vereſt and moſt popular invectives. According 
to them, the deſign to ſubdue the colonies was 
equally unjuſt, abſurd, and ruinous, All the 
forces of the Britiſh empire were inadequate to 
| ſuch an attempt, and public bankruptcy muſt 
be the neceſſary conſequence of perſiſting in the 
: enterprize. With what energy, with what clo- 
| quence have they deſcanted upon our declining 
commerce, our involved finances, the diſtreſſes of 
our country-gentlemen, the miſeries of the poor, 
| and all the complicated calamities which this unna- 
| tural quarrel has produced! How. often and how 
[| feclingly have they acijured the late adminiſtration 
| to ſtop the ravages of war, to reſtore peace to an 
4 exhauſted nation, and to offer the Americans ſuch 
1 terms as they were likely to accept! With theſe 
| ſentiments, ſo often, and ſo ſolemnly expreſſed, 
1 they have entered upon the management of public 
| affairs, in order to reſcue their country from its 
i  difliculties by a ſpeedy peace. But it is \impol- 

ſible they could miſtake the terms upon which 

alone it was attainable, They were not ignorant 

of the treaties the Americans had entered into 
with France, of the anſwers of the Congreſs to 
| former propoſitions, of the repreſentations of the 
American 
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American-agents ; every thing concurred to en- 
force the neceſſity of independence, as a prelimi- 


nary or condition of peace. Unlefs therefore they | 


intended giving up this article, their invectives 
and their profeſſions muſt have been alike empty 
and inſincere. For what was the crime of the 
laſt adminiſtration, at leaſt after the commence: 
ment of the war, and the treaty of alliance, but 
refuſing to grant the independence of America, 
and profecuting the war to make her forego that 
claim? That adminiſtration never fefuſed to treat 
on terms ſhort of independence, nor did the Ame- 
ricans ever make any conciliatory propoſals to 
that purpoſe ſince the year 1776. But thoſe mi. 
niſters had repeatedly declared, that they nevet 
would acknowledge the independence of America, 
or deſiſt from war till the colonies had given up 
the claim; and it was to ſave us from the inevi- 
table ruin which muſt have attended fo raſh and 
abſurd a reſolution, that the riſing ſpirit of the 
nation has produced the preſent happy change. 
But this change has not been effected merely that 
the people might be amuſed with a vain ſhadow 
of negociation; this was a tafk for which our late 
miniſters were as well qualified as their ſucceſſors, 
Nor was it from the hope that the Americans 
would recede from their haughty declarations of 
independence, in favour of a new adminiſtraticn ; 


ſuch a ſyſtem might amuſe the politicians of a 


coffee-houſe, or the editor of a newſpaper, but was 
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too ridiculous and unfounded to be adopted by 


men of ſenſe, who poſſeſſed the genuine ſources of 


information, Leaſt of all was it, merely that the con- 
duct of the war might be ſhuffled from one hand 
to another: it is the war itſelf, and not the manage- 
ment of it, that the late oppoſition have ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully arraigned; nor have they ever ſucceeded 


ſo well in proving the incapacity of the late mi. 
niſters for carry ing it on, as in demonſtrating; that 
the propoſed end itſelf was chimerical, unjuſt, 
and unattainable. But it was to ſtop the ravages 
of that pernicious war; to vindicate our declining 
commerce and agriculture from new and more in- 
tolerable burthens *; to reſtore plenty to their 
country, and peace to Europe, that men of milder 
principles, the patrons of public liberty, and the 
genuine friends of the people, have been elevated 
to the honours they now enjoy. | 

Hence it ſeems to tollow, that every friend of 
the preſent adminiſtration ſhould ſtrenuouſly vin- 
dicate them irom the ſuſpicion of meditating any 
coercive war. againſt America, Such a charge 
muſt either include the exceſs of folly or dupli- 
city :---folly, if they alone were ignorant of facts 
which every man of common abilities or infor- 
mation clearly underſtood; and duplicity, if all 
their declamations in favour of peace meaned no- 


* See the concluding obſeryations, 


thing 


1 


thing more than to acquire the management of 
the war. But that degree of ignorance was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible: nothing therefore remains but 
to accuſe them of the groſſeſt inſincerity. For if, 
in the preſent ſituation of England, the public in- 
tereſt required that we ſhould carry on a war to 
reduce our colonies to ſome modified degree of 
dependence, what muſt we think of men who 
have uniformly oppoſed the very meaſures they 
fare compelled to adopt at laſt ? We know too 
wel the uncertain nature of war; that an oppor- 
tunity once loſt is frequently never to be regained; 
and the influence which the opinion of yigour and 
perſeverance exerciſes over the minds of men; ſo 
great and univerſal, that mankind are much 
oftener conquered by their own fears than by the 
proweſs of their enemies. The laſt miniſtry had 
ſome title to both theſe qualities; they laviſhed the 
blood and treaſures of the nation as profuſely as 
if centuries of duration were comprized in_the 
preſent moment, and as if America once nominally 
ſubdued would ſet us free from any future ſtruggle; 
nor did they ever pretend to humanity or remorſe*; 


* «« The policy, as well as the benevolence of Great-Bri - 

* tain has hitherto checked the extremes of war, when 
they tended to diſtreſs a people, ſtill conſidered as fellow- 
*« ſubje&s, and to deſolate a country, ſhortly to become again 
* a ſource of mutual advantage; but When that country 
«« profeſſes the unnatural deſign, not only of eſtranging her- 
« ſelf from us, but of mortgaging herſelf and herreſources 
0 Fe to 
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they plainly declated, with a moſt laudable fince. 


rity, that if they could not conquer America, 
they wiſhed to render it an uninhabited deſert, & 
ſmoaking pile of ruins. This was plain and man- 
ly; it was alſo conſiſtent with a certain ſet of prin- 
ciples, which has generally had the ſanction of 


divines, and, for the curſe of human nature, has 


always been the favourite creed of princes and 
ſtateſmen. But what would have been the con- 
duct of their antagoniſts upon the ſuppoſition Þ 
am now examining? Equally convinced of the 
fatal neceſſity of theſe meaſures, they mult have 
uſed their whole addreſs and influence to render 
them abortive, 'when their ſucceſs would have 
been attended with lefs loſs and bloodſhed than 
it would be at preſent ; or elſe, againſt their own 
conviction, they muſt become the miniſters of 
cruelty and injuſtice, and deſolate the world mere- 


1y that they may preſerve their places . The ce- 


lebrated vote of the Houſe of Commons againſt 
proſecuting an offenſive war with America, was 


ge to our enemies, the whole conteſt is changed]; and the queſ- 
tc tion is, How far Great Britain may, by every means in 
«« her power, deſtroy, or render uſeleſs, a connection contrived 
& for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France, 


nder ſuch circumftances, the laws of ſelf- preſervation 


& muſt direct the conduct of Great Britain; and if the Britiſh 
& Colonies are to become an acceſſion to France, will direct 


ee her to render that acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her 


% enemy.” Manifeſto of the Britiſh Commiſſioners. | 
Perhaps it may be neceflary to read, ** that they may 
. regain their places. | 


certainly 
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certainly the work of the late minority; and this 
vote was a plain confteffion to all the world of our 
weakneſs and inability to purſue the war, - That 
vote, with more than magic force, arreſted all 
our military operations, diſarmed our veteran 
bands, and added confidence and intrepidity to 
their enemies. That vote was a complete abdica- 
tion of all our boaſted ſovereignty over America, 
and gave additional ſtability both to the Provin- 
cial governments and the authority of the Congreſs. 
For is it poſſible, that after ſuch a declaration we 
could invite a ſingle American to join our banners, 
or expoſe ourſelves to his deriſion, by promiſing 
our protection? To me indeed, and to every man 
that is not poſſeſſed with the chimerical rage of 
making conqueſts, that vote appeared the only 
mark of public fanity which-we have ſhewn for 
many years. Conſidered as the pledge and har- 


binger of approaching peace, it ſeemed wiſely cal- 


culated to abate the animolity of the colonies, and 
merited all our gratitude and approbation; but it 
it was nothing mort than a public leger-de-main 
to juggle the cards out of one hand into another, it 
certainly was the groſſeſt inſtance of public ab- 


ſurdity that ever was exhibited. Nor would it _ 


{olve the objection to ſuppoſe, that no offenſive 
war was to be waged with the Americans, but 
only with the French, till they gave up the treaty 
of alliance and the independence of the colonies. 
If the French demand immoderate terms of peace, 
we 
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we ſhall be compelled to carry on a war, not 
againſt the independence of America, but for our 
defence. But it will be neceſſary to prove this in 
a ſatis factory manner, both to this nation and to 
Europe at large, by expoſing the terms that had 
been offered by us, and refuſed by them, other. 
wiſe it muſt appear the vileſt political quibble that 
ever diſgraced a nation; and only intended to lull 
one enemy aſleep, till we had diſpatched the reſt, 
and could return with additional force for his de- 
ſtruction. Such conduct, I am afraid, inſtead of 
ſerving, would only prejudice our cauſe in the 
eyes of all mankind, by adding the imputation of 
treachery to that of violence; and would ſo to- 


tally alienate the Americans, by raiſing unconquer- 


able ſuſpicions of our ſincerity, as would render 
all reconciliation impoſſible, | 

Nothing therefore remains but to ſuppoſe, that 
as our miniſters are men of ſenſe, and pledged to 


the people by every motive that can act on gene- 
rous minds, they really mean to purſue that con- 


duct which honour and public utility equally re- 
quire; and to give us that peace, which it is cer- 
tainly in their power to beſtow, and which our 


_ difficulties and diſtreſſes ſo loudly demand. This 
is certainly the wiſh of the founder, and I believe 
- at preſent of the moſt numerous part of the na- 


tion; and the experience of every hour will add 
new converts to the opinion. Whatever may be 


the frantic exultations or chimerical projects of 2 


few, 
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few, the wiſer individuals of every party, think 
that we have made a ſufficient trial of fortune, and 
that the preſent ſtrength of our enemies is ſo over- 
proportioned to our own, that it is a ſufficient 
glory to have been ſo well able to act upon the 
defenſive. They fee that the project of deſtroy- 
ing the navies of France, Spain and Holland, is as 
chimerical as it is unjuſt; and that were it more 
practicable than it is, the reſt of Europe is too in- 
tent upon its own commercial intereſts, to ſuffer 
the balance of naval power to be entirely deſtroy- 
ed, and fo great an acceſſion of ſtrength thrown 
into hands that have not always uſed it with the 
greateſt moderation, As to America, all parties 
are now agreed, excepting a few hot-headed zea- 
lots, that ſhe has nothing to fear from the attacks 
of England; and that no future connection can 
ſubſiſt between the two countries, but the volun- 
tary ties of friendſhip and mutual intereſt. 

In this ſituation, every thing concurs to make 
the people deſirous of accepting peace, and to in- 
duce the miniſtry to grant it. Every order of 
men will rejoice to ſce a termination of public 
difficulties and impoſitions, excepting the few who 
might have promoted a vile, partial intereſt, by 
the continuation of the war, Whatever may be 
the murmurs of that ſet of men, they will ſoon 
ſublide, extinguiſhed by the voice of a grateful 
nation, that will ſooner or later learn, by its own 


comparative feelings, the difference between a full 
| O and 
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and the only character I can ever expect to gain 
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and ſafe enjoyment of the fruits of its induſtry, a 
circumſtance ſo neceſſary to all, and the empty 
triumphs of ſuch a war as we now carry on, al- 
ways balanced by contrary fortune, and attended 
by increaſing poverty and diſtreſs. Theſe re. 
flexions appear to me ſo ſolid and unanſwerable, 
and at the ſame time ſo important to this country 
in the preſent moment, that I could not reſiſt the 
impulſe of laying them before the public, what- 
ever perſonal danger or inconvenience may attend 
the publication of unpalatable truths, ſo little 
diſguiſed by artifice or flattery, that they may 
diſguſt even thoſe who cannot diſpute their au- 


thority. 


It may be aſked, Why J alone have thus ſtood 
forth, and pretended to inſtruct a nation. Many 
will tax me with folly and preſumption; many 
will arraign me as the friend of America, and 
enemy to the glory of my country; ſome may 
perhaps accuſe me of ſecret intereſt, or diſguiſed 
ambition. As to any of theſe charges, I ſhould 
conſider them with indifference and contempt, 
did not the nature of my ſubject itſelf prevent me 
from paſſing them over in ſilence, I ſhall there- 
fore obſerve, that what I have here advanced, is 


little calculated to gain me either patronage or 


popularity; none but the real, diſintereſted friends 
of their country will either excuſe the doctrines, 


or the boldneſs with which they are enforced; 


by 
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by means like theſe, is, that of a turbulent, diſ- 
contented man, incapable of leaguing with any 
party, and dangerous to all. As to the pre- 
ſumption which I have uſed, it 1s no greater than 
becomes a man; than, I think, becomes an Engliſh- 
man: every one is equally intereſted in the wel- 
fare of that ſociety of which he is a member; the 
meaneſt can but loſe his all in common with the 
greateſt; nor are the trappings of ſtate and gew- 
gaws of a crown of more importance to the 
monarch, than his cottage and humble fare to a 
peaſant : neither nature, reaſon, or juſtice, has 
given to a few individuals the right of judging for 
all the reſt. 

But as to the heavier charge of favouring the 
liberties of America, far from attempting an apo- 
logy, I ſhall both confeſs and glory in the accu- 
lation, England is indeed my country; there was 
a time when I gloried in the name; and I will 
preſume to ſay, that few have ſhewn themlelves 


more completely Engliſh, either in their principles. 


or conduct, than myſelf. But I have never been 


able to cheriſh an excluſive. partiality for any 


country at the expence of juſtice and humanity ; 
and were I capable of doing it, the reſult of all 
my experience tends to convince me, that the 
real intereſt of no ſociety ever was, or will be 


promoted by ſyſtems which contradict the plaineſt. 


principles of morality, The wideft range of 


empire, the molt vninterrupted ſucceſſes which 
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have attended the guilty projects of ambition, 
have never produced any other effect, than that 
of hurrying nations ſo much the more rapidly to 
their decline. 

And much would it conduce both to the ſecurity 
and happineſs of mankind, were this great truth 
more clearly underſtood, or more univerſally 
adopted as the principle of action. We might 
then expect to ſee honeſt ends purtued by honour- 
able means; and a care of the eſſential intereſts 
of the people ſubſtituted to the paltry intrigues 
and machinations which have ſo long been the diſ- 
grace of courts and ſtateſmen. Thoſe who claimed 
ſuperior privileges, or engroficd the powers and 
diſtinctions of ſociety, would think it neceſſary to 
deſerve them by other arts than a contemptible 
luxury, an habitual practice of low diſſimulation, 


or a blind acquieſcence in thoſe pernicious ſchemes 


which alike ſap the foundations of liberty and 
public happineſs. In peace, we ſhould ſee them 
intent on repairing the ravages of war, improving 
every mean of national defence, regulating the 
morals, and adding to the convenience of the 
people. Their care and wiſdom would correct 
every abufe, before it encreaſed to a dangerous 


magnitude; nor would the art of legiſlation re- 


main the greateſt reproach to the human under- 
ſtanding, and the leaft improved by the progreſs 
of reafon and philofophy. The laws, whoſe 
clearneſs and intelligibility are ſo eſſential to the 

| happineſs 


* 
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happineſs of the people, would be adapted to 
common uſe and underſtandings; not by reducing 
them to one general principle of promiſcuous deſ- 
potiſm, an improvement which many of their 
profeſſors are ſo deſirous of introducing, but by 
diſentangling them from the cuſtoms and per- 
plexity of barbarous ages, from the doubtful force 
of contrary deciſions, and all the unmeaning rub- 
biſh in which they are now involved. Commerce 
and agriculture would flouriſh, not by the regu- 
lations of Boards of Trade, or the thouſand abſurd 
and contradictory proviſions which diſgrace our 
ſtatutes, and deter the honeſt mechanic from the 
exertion of his ingenuity, but by ſecuring to every 
man the produce of his labours, freeing induſtry 
from unneceſſary reſtraints, and bounding the 
incroachments of that all-deyouring monſter the 
exciſe “. Were it neceſſary to engage in wars, 
they would be fo clearly juſt and unavoidable, 
that there could be no diſpute about the expedi- 
ence of ſupporting them : a wiſe ceconomy would 
manage thoſe reſources which are drawn from the 
labours of the people, nor would the public con- 
fidence itſelf be made a reaſon for its abuſe, or the 
public patience an apology for the profuſion of a 
government. 

Theſe indeed are viſionary ſchemes, ſufficient 
to interrupt the gravity of a miniſter, ſhould he 


* See the concluding Obſervations. 
condeſcend 
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condeſcend to read them, or move the riſibility of 
a financier. The deeper projects of modern po- 
licy are of a very different nature: they conſiſt in 
melting down the vigour of a nation by private 
and public corruption, tolerating every ſpecies of 
abuſe, invading the people's property by intole- 
rable taxes, and under that pretence ſubjecting 
the moſt innocent and indifferent actions to re- 
ſtraint . Wars of the moſt deſtructive nature are 
entered upon for every purpoſe but that of na- 
tional utility; and peace itſelf brings no allevia- 
tion of public burthens, nor always prevents their 
accumulation. At length, unnerved and harraſſed, 
entangled on every fide with the inextricable web 
of debts, taxes, and penal laws, as well as infected 
with the ſecret venom of all-pervading influence, 
a brave and generous people reſigns all claim to 
privileges it has long diſuſed, forgets that ever it 
was free, and ſinks into the eternal ſleep of ſer- 
vitude. | | 

And fo univerſal have been theſe arts, ſo general 
their ſucceſs, that when we contemplate the dif- 
ferent regions of the globe, we ſhall find they have 
almoſt all in turn become the victims of avarice 
and ambition, Aſia has been the ſeat of imme- 
morial tyranny ; Africa ſees all its caaſts depopu- 
lated to ſatisfy the demand of Chriſtian luxury 
for ſlaves ; Europe itſelf is on the point of yield- 


See the concludipg Obſervations, 


ing 
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ing to the common deſtiny, Government, that 
partial benefit, but univerſal evil, becomes even 
from the moment of its inſtitution, the engine by 
which the intereſts of the many are ſubmitted to 
the caprices of the few. But moderate at firſt in 
its pretenſions, and fearful of exciting too power- 
ful an odium, it veils its baneful innovations 
under the ſemblance of order, public ſafety, and 
national defence. At length, like a ftream, which, 
flowing through an immenſe extent, has been 
gradually ſwelled into a torrent by the acceſſion 
of a thouſand rivulets, it riſes over every barrier, 
and deluges all with irreſiſtible fury. Mankind 
have then no other choice, but to worſhip: the 
idols of their own creation, or to be exterminated 
by the ſword which they have fooliſhly truſted to 
their hands. From that inſtant, there are no 
bounds to inſolence on one ſide, or degradation 
on the other. The nobleſt empires ſcem only 
created for the ſport and riot of a few conceited 
families; all the productions of the earth are mo- 
nopolized; the elements themſelves become ſubject 
to human pride; and man, that believes himſelf 
the lord of all, is the only animal that ſtarves 
amidſt univerſal plenty. 

This is the progreſs of every government; and 
however retarded in its courſe, it as invariably 
ends to deſpotiſm as rivers ſeek the ſea by the 
laws of gravitation, Can any generous or hy- 
mane mind, therefore, that is convinced of this 
| truth, 
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truth, behold with diſapprobation the ſtruggles 
which are made in any corner of .the globe for 
liberty ? Will he nor wiſh to ſee the ſpoilers of 
the' world, the enemies of common happineſs, 
checked in their courſe, and new aſylums opened 
to the ſuffering part of the ſpecies? But ſhould 
the conteſt happen in the very country of which 
he is a member, will not a much more powerful 
motive intervene, his own immediate intereſt ; at 
leaſt if he has learned to attach other ideas to the 
term than that of perſonal eaſe or ſafety, or the 
wiſh to ſhare the plunder, and riot in the ſpoils 
of others ? . 

It is upon theſe motives that I confeſs I have 
uniformly deteſted the American war. No ex- 
ample could ariſe from the ſubjugation of that 
country, excepting a repetition of the common 


 ervelties, which under the name of juſtice or policy 


are practiſed in all conquered countries; and par- 
ticularly in thoſe where public violence is ſtimu- 
lated and excuſed by civil animoſity. The leaſt 
that could have been expected, would have been 
executions, baniſhment, confiſcations of property, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a military government to 
extinguiſh every ſpark of liberty before it ſhould 
begin to flame. I cannot pretend to aſſign the 
limits of miniſterial mercy; but thoſe that begin 
by invading every acknowledged right, and de- 
moliſhing every public barrier, will rarely end by 


replacing 
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replacing them . On the contrary, the fuccefs of 
the United States affords an awful if pectaele, which 


* « —Rut Englich individual may by the ſu 
* authority be Mprleel of liberty, and 4 07 Aeta ef 
1 its powers, far reaſons — which that authority is the * 
« judge,” Taxation no Tyranny, p. 24. 
ts The charter therefore by Mich gc. goy ernments 
© age conſtituted, may be always legally,” and! where it la 
either inconvenient is its nature, or miſapplied in its vſe, 
% may be Py repealed ; and by ſuck repeal the whole 
« fabrick of ſu bordination is immediately deſtroyed, the con- 
« Sitution ſank! at mee lac 4 chase, the Iöiecy bs Gia 
eee of jnlipidpale, e e ee 
« or obligation to obey,” Ibid 
The Legiſlatore oa colony, 10 not the compariſon be 
too much diſdained, is auly the veſtry of a larger pariſh”? 
Ibid, P: 44. 
« When they a apply 12 compaſſic jon, by telling us, that 
” they are to be m their own country to be tried for 
1 2 3 we. — nat ſo 2 to pity them, as to ad- 
„ viſe them not to offend.“ Ibi 
ung 8 ire Al me unheard, i becauſe there is 
*© no need of a trial. The crime is manifeſt and notorious.” 
| Ibid. p 
A. us give the [dians arms, and teach them lifeline, 
and encourage them now and then to plunder a plantatiod. 
Security and leiſure are the parents of ſedition.”” Ibid. p. 84. 
If their abſtinacy continges without actual hoſtilities, at 
* may perhaps be mollified by turning out the ſaldiers to free 
o_ quareers, forbidding any n cruelty or hurt. * 
Ibid. p. 85. 
Nothing can be more noxious to ſociety, than by at erroneous 
e clemency, which, when a rebellion is ſuppreſſed, 'exalts no 
* forfeiture, and eſtabliſhes no —— but leaves the re- 
«« Hels in their farmer ace.” Ibid. p- $7. | 
«© Their charters being now, I y_ legally forfeited, 
«© may be modelled as ſhall appear moſt commodions to the 
4 mather-country. Thus the privileges which are found 
ce by experience liable to miſuſe, will be taken away, £41 
a — = 3 8 — as patriots, bluſter as ſoldiers, an 
giſlators, will fink into ſober merchants 
wg fil ent plans, praceably diligent, and ſecurely rich.“ 
Idid. p. 88. 
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cannot be too often renewed for the inſtruction 
of mankind, and the information of ſovereigns. 
It teaches the poſſe ſſors of power to uſe that power 
with moderation, unleſs they would incur the 
hazard of loſing what is ſo dear to their ambition. 
It teaches mankind at large, that neither the 
vaunted proweſs of mercenary armies, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of unequalled riches, fleets that command 
the ocean, or all the reſources of eſtabliſhed au- 
thority,are ſufficient toprevail over minds that have 
once determined to meet death rather than ſub. 
mit to ſlavery. . Above all, the eſtabliſhment of 
ſo many free ſtates upon the pureſt principles of 
civil and religious liberty, affords the moſt conſo ; 
latory proſpects to every friend of humanity, 

The ſame ſpirit which has directed their foun- 
dations may ſtill extend their limits, till the im- 
menſe continent of America become the ſeat of 
happineſs and population, and the refuge of all 
the miſerable, from Eutopean tyranny, How 
different is this view of things from that which the 
narrow ſchemes of ſelfiſh policy would have pres 
ſented ! that policy which, rather than emancipate 
mank ind, wiſhed to wage war with Providence, and 
ſtop the courſe of nature; to deſolate the nobleſt 
portion of the univerſe ; and rather make it the 
receptacle of noxious reptiles end beaſts of prey, 
than ſuffer it to be inhabited by men that dare to 
think for themſelves, and defend the privileges of 


their exiſtence. 


Theſe were the general principles upon which 
1 always reprobated the American war; but when 
I conſidered 


(' 167); 


1 conſidered its probable conſequences upon the 
ſafety and happineſs of this country, motives of 
private intereſt concurred to augment my juſt ab- 
horrence. It was too evidently begun upon prin- 
ciples which had no connection with public utility, 
however the public credulity might be enſnared to 
ſuffer its continuance, The intereſt of every people 
conſiſts in a due adminiſtration of the laws which 
defend their perſons and their property, in a plenty 
of thoſe things which the ſuſtenance of life re- 
quires, and in a freedom from thoſe reſtraints and 
impoſitions which have ſo baneful an effect on 
commerce and agriculture in other parts of the 
world“. Could any thinking man believe, that 


, Ces encouragemens, pour la propagation du genre 
*« humain, paroitront peut- etre ſinguliers et meme ſuperfius 
«© A bien des gens; mais ils changeront de ſentimens, lorſ- 
*« qu'ils ſeront inſtruits, comme on le ſcait par le rapport de 
«« differents cures, que beaucoup de payſans ne veulent plus 
*« faire d'enfans ou sen tiennent A un tres-petit nombre, 
pendant qu'ils en pourroient avoir d' advantage.“ P. 236. 
«« Perſonne n' ignore que Vagriculture eſt la baſe de la pro- 
*« ſperite des ctats ; leur puifſance augmente ou diminue en 
proportion de ce qu'elle S accroit ou saffoiblit.”” P. 250, 
% Pour retablir la culture des terres ſi fort negligee dans ca 
** royaume, ainſi que je Vai dit, il ne faut employer que des 
e moyens libres et point de forces, qui ne reuſfiroient pas, 
* L*agriculture, ſource de toutes les richeſſes, mere du come 
% merce et des arts, ne veut pas plus etre genee que ſes enfans, 
eil eſt n&ceſſaire de Vexciter, de Pencoprager, mais lorſqu on 
*« yeut la contraindre, elle s'ancantit et diſparoit avec eux; 
*« tout ſyſteme de finance, auquel elle ne ſervira point dg 
« fondement, ne ſera qu'une vaine chimere, et qu un batiment 
« Ediſiẽ ſur la ſable, pret à Ecrouler à chaque inſtant. P. 251. 
* Notre adminiſtration interieure tend directement à de- 
«« courager les cultivateurs, fatigues par les frequentes viſiteg 
« des differents commis et employts, dont le nombre prodi- 
* gieux 0te des bras a Vagriculture et coùte des frais ima 
* menſes 3 erat, Expoſes à ſe voir ruines d'un moment à 
P 3 „autre 
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theſe ſalutary ends would be promoted'by the de- 
ſolation of America, and the deſtruction of its in- 
habitants ? Thoſe gentlemen and merchants who 
aſſented to the meaſure, with the laudable inten- 
tion of lowering their taxes, and encreaſing their 
markets, muſt explain their own ideas: to me it al- 
ways appeared evident, that war could neither pro- 
mote our commerce, nor diminiſh our burthens. 
Could the burning of towns, and the deſtroying 
every ſpecies of property, increaſe the American 
demand for Britzſh commodities, or contribute to 
the employment ot · our manufacturers? As much 
as che æxtinction of liberty in'America, and the eſta- 
bliſtment of a military government there, would 
have tended to preſerve our rights at home, and 
diffuſe the blefings of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
But every thing that the oppoſers of that diſ- 
aftrous war predicted at its commencement, has 
ſince been fatally accompliſhed. Our burthens, 
inſtead of being diminiſhed, are increaſed to that 
enotmous magnitude which bead the annihila- 
tion of commerce and agriculture. The neigh- 
bouring parions of Ebrope, inſtead of viewing 
2 — applauſe the chaſtiſement of 
dur rebellious colonies, have ranged themſelves 
on their fide, as was foretold; and whatever may 


1 Lautre par leurs p Proces- -yerbeaux, ils tremblent toutes les 
u'1ls les voyent arriyer chez eux.” P. 260. 
2 paſlages are all taken from Memorre fur les Difricbe- 
mens, far le Marguts de Tourbill ly; a book which, although 
ritten by a F renchman, —_— in my opinion, more. ſound 
x nſe, genuine political knowledge, and enlightened huma- 
nity (1 ſpeak with * than the forty- ſix volumes in 
folio of the Journals of. .. at leaſt fince the Commence. 
ment of the preſent century, X 
have 
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have been the original ſtrength of the Americans, 
they have been fo well ſupported by our ancient 
enemies and rivals, as to baffle all our paſt, and 
to be ſecuie from all our future attempts. Inſtead 
of that contribution which was the avowed ob- 
ject of the war, we have loſt the monopoly of 
their commerce, and muſt become, if we wiſn to 
regain any part of it, ſuppliants to thoſe whom 
we diſdained to acknowledge as our equals. More 
than an hundred millions have been already ſquan- 
dered without the reduction of a fingle province; 
and more taxes impoſed on national induſtry 
than, I will venture to ſay, the exertion of mini- 
ſterial eeconotny will deliver us from in the en- 
fuing century; though it ſhould uniformly pro- 
ceed in the fame rapid torrent with which it has 
begun. , 23 
In the midſt of theſe diſtreſfes, a gleam of hope 
breaks forth, if we deign to profit by our paſt 
miſcarriages, and to learn wiſdom from misfor- 
tune. Our late ſucceſſes will facilitate the means 
of peace, if we are ſeriouſly inclined to propoſe or 
accept the terms which are adapted to our ſitua · 
tion. Our enemies, wearied with the ravages and 
loſſes of a doubtful war, will eaſily conſent to 
breathe from their toilsz the Americans will gladly 
return to their former peaceable occupations; and 
all Europe will loſe its jealoufy of a nation, that 
even in the midſt of victory can reſign the ſpirit 
of conqueſt, 
But perhaps the meaſure of our calamitics is 
not yet full, and the pride and folly which have 
ſo 
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ſo long oppoſed our happineſs, may demand fe. 
verer expiations than any we have yet offered. 
Our late ſucceſſes, indeciſive as they are, and inade- 
quate to any other object than the acquiſition of 
peace, may raiſe new dreams of conqueſt, and re- 
new the general infatuation. A people long ac- 
cuſtomed to be deceived, too proud to yield, too 
indolent to reflect, too corrupted to be juſt or hu- 
mane, may inſiſt on kindling again the flames of 
war, and deluging the earth with blood, A mi- 
niſter ſelfiſh and intereſted like his predeceſſors, 
may feel more attachment ro pomp and power 
than to the eſſential intereſts of his country. With 
boundleſs ambition, but a contracted heart, he may 
take advantage of popular deluſions to violate his 
own. profeſſions ; or, yielding to that mighty in- 
fluence againſt which he has fo long declaimed, 
may ſteer the public veſſel towards the very ſhoals 
he has ſo repeatedly pointed out, and, inſtead of 
making the Py ſeek for —_ amidſt the 
ſtorm. 

In this caſe, I cannot expect to avoid the ge- 
neral fate, or to eſcape that ruin againſt which I 
have in vain endeavoured to warn my country. 
But amidſt all the calamities which I foreſee will 
burſt upon us, it will be ſome conſolation to 
me; to have diſcharged the duties of a virtuous ci- 
tizen; and without intereſt or ambition, without 
even the wiſh or hope of fame, to have oppoſed 
myſelf to the ſtream of public prejudice, and en- 
forced thoſe ſalutary truths, upon which depend 
the ſafety and happineſs of the people. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


EXCISE-LAMWS. 


S ſome of my readers may be unacquainted 

with the equity and mildneſs of the exciſe- 

laws in this free country, I ſhall take the liberty 

of ſpecifying ſome few of the penalties Wr are 
inflicted by them. 

By 5 Geo. III. c. 43. a penalty of < upon 

every brewer who ſhall alter the poſition of any 

tun, cooler, &c. after the ſame has been ſer up, 


without giving notice in writing to the excile- 
officer. 


By 11 Will. III. c. 21. a penalty of 100l. upon 
any brewer who ſhall uſe molaſſes, coarſe ſugar, 
honey or compoſition, or extract of ſugar, in the 
brewing or working of his beer. : 

By the ſame act the ſame penalty upon every 
brewer who ſhall receive, or take into his cuſtody, 
any quantity of theſe ingredients exceeding ten 
pounds, N, B, It is probable that the ingenious 

fabricators 
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fabricators of theſe two clauſes did not know that 
the conſtituent part of all fermented liquors is no- 
thing but ſugar; conſequently, all wort is only an 
extract of ſugar, and every brewer that uſes malt 
ts ſubject to this penalty. FF 

By the ſame act a penalty of 201; or in de- 
fault three months impriſonment upon every 
brewer's ſervant, or other perſon who ſhall be 
aiding in the crime of uſing any of theſe iggre- 
dients, or in conveying them into the houſe, brew- 
houſe, or other place belonging to ſuch brewer. 
N. B. By this act any porter that carries eleven 


pounds of treacle or ſugar to a brewer's houſe is 
ſubject to three months i:npriſanment, 4 
By 11 Geo. I, c. 30, if any officer, on his 
Jearching any un- entered place, ſhall find candles 
either made or making, or tallow or other mate- 
rials melting or melted, or cotzons or ruſhes 
Spread, or any copper, mould, or other utenſil 
warm with tallow, &c. this ſhall be ſufficient 
evidence to convict the oftender, and ſubject him 
to the penalty of 100l. N. B. By this clauſe, 
4 could ſuppoſe every man that keeps candles in 
his Houle, or melts greaſe for his ee js 1s 
ject to the penalty of 1001, | | 
By 8 Ann. c. 9. à penalty of 4ol. upon every 
perſon who ſhall aſe, or cauſe to be uſed in the 
inſide of his dwelling-hovle, any lamp wherein 
any oil or fat (other than oil made of fiſh within 
Great Britain) ſhall be burat tor giving light. — 
hes Thus 
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Thus we ſee the wiſdom of our parliament is not 
above the meaneſt offices, ar the molt degrading 
attentions, What. an awful idea muſt it give 
foreign nations of our government, and. what muſt 
be its care and circumſpection in every weightier 
concern, when we thus ſce the Sovereign, the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, together with the 
virtual repreſentatives of the people, gravely con- 
trouling the kitchens of the ſubject, and de- 
ciding in what manner he ſhall light himſelf to 
bed! 

By 10 Geo. I. c. 10. a penalty of 200l. upon 
every perſon who ſhall make chocolate without 
mak ing entry at the office, &c. Nevertheleſs, in 
conſideration of the rights of free- born Engliſh. 
men, the following moſt gracious claule is added: 
That upon three days notice the officer may give 
private perſons permiſſion to make ditto for pri- 
vate uſe only, but not leſs than half an hundred 
weight of cocoa nuts at each time; and if within 
three days after finiſhing, it is not entered, brought 
to be ſtamped, and the duty paid, the perſon for 
whom the ſame ſhall be made, ſhall forfeit treble 
the value thereof. 

By 12 Geo. I. c. 28. no dealer in cocoa-nuts 
ſhall diſpoſe of leſs than twenty-eight pounds at 
a time, and then ſhall enter, in writing, the name 
and place of abode of the buyer, and on demand 


produce. ſuch account to the officer, on pain of 
| Q forfeiting 
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forfciting 201. for each pound of cocoa · nuts, 
and 20l. for default of entry. ö 

By 9 Geo. II. c. 35. on information upon oath 
1 before any juſtice, that any perſon is lurking 
| within five miles of the ſea-coaſt or a navigable 
river, and that there is reaſon to ſuſpect that he 
| waits with intent to be aſſiſting in the running of 
| goods, ſuch juſtice may grant a warrant for appre- 
hending him ; when, on his not giving a ſatisfac- 

f tory account of himſelf, he ſhall be committed 
to the houſe of correction, there to be whipped 
and kept to hard labour not exceeding one 
 month.—Here is a new crime created, © novum et 
| te ;nauditum ſcelus, that of being within five miles 
of a navigable river or the ſea. Had the makers 
of this law been apprehended and brought before 
an honeſt juſtice of rhe peace, is it probable they 
would all have been able to give a ſatisfafory ac- 
| count of themſelves ? 
| By 33 Geo. II. c. 9. every perſon making or 
; keeping any waſh, cyder, or other material fit for 
4 diſtillation, and having in his poſſeſſion any ſtill 
or ſtills, containing, ſeparately or together, ten 
gallons or upwards, ſhall be deemed. a common 
diſtiller for ſale, and liable to the ſurvey and du- 
tles. 

By 2 Geo. III. c. g. no diſtiller or dealer in 
any fort of ſpirituous liquors ſhall have any ſtill, 
or number of ditto, unleſs ſuch, if a ſingle one, 
or ſuch ditto taken together ſhall contain at læaſt 

| one 
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one hundred gallons, on pain to forfeit for every 
ſuch ſtill 100l. | | 

And ſuch ſtills as ſhall contain ſeparately leſs 
than one hundred gallons, ſhall be all placed in 
one room or workhouſe, on pain to torfeit for 
every ſuch ſtill not ſo placed 100], 

By theſe clauſes it appears, that every perſon 
who ſhall have in his poſſeſſion a ſtill of ten gal- 
lons, with any cyder, beer, &c. in his houſe, is 
a common diſtiller, whether he ever thought of 
_ diſtilling ſpirits or not, and is ſubje& to the pe- 
nalty of 100l. for not having ſtills to the amount 
of one hundred gallons. 
By 6 Geo. I. every perſon who ſhall have in 
his cuſtody above ſixty-three gallons of arrack, 
rum, brandy, ſpirits, or ſtrong waters, ſhall be 
deemed a dealer in ſuch liquor. I ſhould be much 
afraid that moſt of our nobility and gentry, who 
pride themſelves in keeping elegant tables, may 
by this act be proved common dealers. And 
were the law rigorouſly executed, what a check 
muſt it prove upon the only ſcience which is at 
preſent ſtudied by people of faſhion, the ſcience 
of the table! 

By 12 Geo, III. c. 46. every diſtiller of low 
wines or ſpirits from corn, ſhall, before he beging 
to diſtil, provide at his own expence ſuch faſten- 
ings to, &c. as ſhall be approved of in writing by 
the ſurveyor of the diſtrict, and ſhall alſo pay for 

Q 2 ſuch 
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fuch locks and keys as ſhall be provided by the 
ſaid ſurveyor, and if any ſuch ſhall preſume tu 
diſti] before fuch ſhall be provided, or ſhall re- 
fuſe to pay for the locks, or to turn the diſcharge- 
cock of, &c. as required, he ſhall forfeit 501. 

By the ſame act, if any perſon, by any contri- 
vance whatſoever, ſhallopen any ſtill-head, charge- 
cock, or waſh-pump, after the ſame has been 
ſecured, before it ſhall be opened by the proper 
officer, or ſhall wilfully damage any lock or other 
faſtening, he ſhall forfeit for every ſuch offence 
2001. 

By 2 Geo. III. c. 5. No waſh that ſhall be 
brewed for the extracting ſpirits for exportation, 
ſhall be pumped into the ſtill but in the preſence 
of an officer, and the low wines immediately run 
off into an entered veſſel, and then kept till 
gauged; and ifany ſuch diſtiller Thall a& contrary 
thereto, or obſtruct the officer in the gauging, 


taking ſamples of the ſpirits, or trying the 
Proof &c. or ſhall clandeſtinely convey away any 
of the ſpirits, or waſh, or low wines, &c. he 
Thall forfeit for every Tuch offence 5001. 

By 9 Ann. c. 12. every perſon whatſoever who 
ſhall plant, or have growing any hops, ſhall year- 
ly, on or before Auguſt the firſt, give or fend 
notice in writing under his hand, at the next of- 
fice of exciſe, or to the officer of the diſtrict, of 


all the hop- grounds in his poſſeſſion, and the 
names 
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names of the pariſh, townſhip, or place wherein 
the ſame ſhall lie, with the names of the owner, 
tenant, or occupier thereof reſpectively, on pain 
of forfeiting 40s. for every acre, —This wiſe law 
I ſuppoſe was intended for the encouragement of 
agriculture; perhaps the ſame enlightened policy 
may hereafter extend it to all the productions of 
the country, The farmer is already ſubjected to 
the inquiſitorial viſits of ecclefiaſtical tyranny for 
eyery vegetabte that grows : ſurely he will not 
complain to have the ſame privileges granted to 
the exciſe-man, for the exigencies of the Rare, — 
What a number of bleſſings have the Americans 
loft, in ſo obſtinately refuſing theſe moſt effencial 
parts of the Englith conſtitution 

By 33 Geo. II. c. 7. no perſon making malt 
ſhall ſet up, alter, or uſe any utenſil, or place for 
making or keeping of ditto, without firſt giving 
notice in writing to the PP, on are 
zol. 

By 3 Geo. III. c. 13. every maker of malt for 
home confumption, ſhall, at leaſt, twenty-four 
hours before he ſhall begin to wet any corn for 
malt, give notice in writing to the officer, under 
penalty of Tool. 

By the ſame act, if any maltſter having given 
ſuch notice, and begun to wet any corn, ſhall ne- 
glect or refuſe to proceed to cover the whole with 
water, and to contitiue the Tame fo covered, for 
the full fpace of forty hours from the time of its 
being 
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being firſt wet and covered, or ſhall begin to wet 


at any other time than between the hours of four 
in the morning and nine in the evening, he ſhall 
forfeit 1001. | 

By 10 Ann. c. 19. every perſon. who ſhall 
make any paper, paſteboard, mildboard, or ſcale- 
board, or ſhall print, paint, or ſtain, any ditto, 


(for ſale or not for ſale) ſhall give notice in writ- 
ing at the next office, of his name and place of 
abode, and when he intends to make the ſame, on 
pain of forfeiting ol. 


By 1 Ann. c. 21. if any perſon whatſoever 


ſhall remove or convey any ſalt from any ſalt- 
works, or place thereunto belonging, without 


due entry of the ſame, and payment of the duties 


thereof, or giving ſecurity for, or without war- 
rant, ticket, or licence, any officer may, not only 
ſeize the ſalt ſo removed, but alſo apprehend and 
carry ſuch offender before a magiſtrate; when, if 


he ſhall not forthwith pay down the penalty, and 


.no ſufficient diſtreſs can be found whereupon to 
levy the ſame, he ſhall be committed to the houſe 
of correction, there to be whipped, and kept to 
hard labour, not exceeding one month. 


By 5 Geo. III. c. 43. makers of hard ſoap are 


to provide proper covers (to be approved of in 


1 
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writing by the hand of the ſurveyor) to their cop- 
pers, pans, and other utenſils, which the officer is 
to lock and ſeal down when the fire is damped, 
and the ſurveyor to provide the locks, keys, and 

other 
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other faſtenings, pipes, &c. at the expence of 
ſuch maker; and if any ditto ſhall not provide 
ſuch covers, or refuſe to pay for the locks, or 
open any copper before the ſame 1s duly unlocked, 
he ſhall forfeit 20l. 

And by the ſame act, any maker that ſhall 
open or cauſe to be opened any copper, pan, 
utenſil, &c. &c. after the ſame ſhall be ſecurely 
locked and ſealed down by the officer, or ſhail 
wilfully break or damage any ſuch lock, ſeal, &c. 
forfeits 1001. 

By 10 Ann, c. 19, all perſons before they ſhall 
make any ſtarch, are to give notice in writing to 
the officer, of their names, places of abode, and of 
their work-houſes, ſtore-houſes, &c. for keeping 
materials, and of all utenſils for making, on pain 
of 5ol, 

By 10 Geo. I. c. 10. no coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, 
chocolate, exceeding the quantity of ſix pounds 
weight, ſhall be removed, or carried from any 
part of this kingdom, by land or by water, with- 
out a permit or certificate, on pain of forfeiting 
the ſame. ; 

By 12 Geo. III. c. 46. all dealers in and ſellers 
of tea who ſhall receive into their cuſtody any 
bohea, congo, ſouchong, or other Pekoe tea, ſhall 
(on the moſt conſpicuous part) mark each and 
every canniſter, bag, jar, tub, box, caſk, or other 
package in which they ſhall keep any ditto, with 
the word black; and alſo ſhall mark every canniſ- 
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ter, & c. in which they ſhall keep any other kind 
of tea than, &c. with the word green, 

The officer who is to ſurvey and take the ſtock 
of tea at the warehouſe, &c. made uſe of for 
keeping tea by dealers, &c. ſhall keep a ſepa- 
rate and diſtin account of the black tea, and 
of the green tea; and if ſuch officer ſhall find 
any increaſe, either of green or black tea, in 
the cuſtody of any ſuch dealer, over and above, 
&c. ſuch increaſe ſhall be taken (unleſs account- 
ed for) to be made by tea for which no duties 
were paid, and may be ſeized and carried away by 
ſuch officer. 

By the ſame act all dealers, &c. who ſhall ſell 
or conſume the ſame in ſmall quantities, under 
the weight of ſix pounds, ſhall keep ſeparate and 
diſtin accounts of all the black tea and of all 
the green tea which they ſhall ſell or conſume 
in ſmall quantities, in each day, under that 
weight, on pain of forieiting 1001, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe clauſes are 
all extracted from Mr. Addington's Abridgement 
of the Penal Statutes, and make but a very ſmall 
part of the body of the exciſe- laws. The whole 
volume contains three thouſand nine hundred and 
twent/ crimes and offences, of which a very con- 
ſiderable portion, if not the greateſt, is conſtituted 
by the acts which relate to the revenue. The 
taxes which have been impoſed in order to ſubdue 


— 1 Americans, and raiſe a revenue from them, 
which 


which was the great object of our late moſt une- 
qualled Financier, are ſufficiently known; I will 
therefore only mention the act for laying a tax 
upon ſervants, which, though perhaps intend- 
ed only to affect the rich, has turned out a plenti- 
ful ſource of oppreſſion to the poor. The clauſe 
is the following: Every maſter or miſtreſs who 
& ſhall retainor employ any male- ſervant in the ca- 
* pacity of maitre d'hotel, houſe-ſteward, &c. &c. 
„ &e<. and the reſpective helpers in the ſtables, of 
„ {ſuch coachman, groom, or poſtillion, or in the 
capacity of a gardener (not being a day-labourer ) 
« park-keeper, game-keeper, &c. &c. reſpectively 
« chargeable by the ſaid act,” &c. _ 

It ſhould appear evident to common ſenſe, that 
the exception of not being a day-labourer, admits 
that a perſon employed in the capacity of a gar- 
dener may be a day-labourer. Every one who is 
acquainted with the nature of the country knows, 
that it is not the circumſtance of working in a 
garden or a field that conſtitutes a day-labourer, 
but that of being hired and retained by the day, 
for any kind of work that may be agreeableto his 
maſter. A man may plough, reap,, mow, hedge, 
work in a garden, and it he is retained by the day, 
he certainly is a day-labcurer ; or he may do all 
theſe, and if he is hired by the year, he is not a 
day-labourer, Nevertheleſs, upon ſeveral appeals 
from the Commiſſioners of the Exciſe, the opinion 


of the Judges has uniformly been, that if a man 
R works 
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works a day in the gardens of fifty different per- 
ſons, each of thoſe perſons is reſpectively ſubject 
to pay the tax of twenty ſhillings per annum, al- 
though his garden may not conſiſt of twenty yards 
in extent, or contain twenty cabbages. From this 
cauſe, an univerſal terror has pervaded the coun- 
try, and ſcarcely a farmer dares to prune a vine, 
or clip a gooſeberry- tree in this land of freedom, 
from the fear of being metamorphoſed into a gen- 
tleman, and forced to pay an annual tax for his 
gardener. 

This, appears to me a ſufficient ſpecimen of the 
equity and mildneſs of our exciſe- laws, that ſeem 
invented to plague, torment, and oppreſs the 
moſt uſeful and induſtrious part of mankind. 

In our preſent ſituation, When we are debating 
whether we ſhall ſubmit to an inglorious peace, as I 
hear it called in every coffee-houſe, or nobly en- 
1 gage in a freſh war, to annihilate the navies of 
France and Spain, I think it cannot be deemed 

| foreign to my ſubject, if I turn the attention of 
1 my readers to the burthens we already ſuffer. I 
have remarked, that many of thoſe moſt uſeful and 
ö neceſſary orders of men, ſtock- jobbers, contrac- 
tors, and, indeed, gentlemen of almoſt every deno- 
mination, who now from the pureſt motives are 

ready to advance money for the public exigencies, 

{ contented with their own honeſt profits, and un- 
| incumbered by the difficulties which every new 
dax 


Et 


tax produces among the lower orders, are apt to 
conſider this ſubject with rather too much indif- 
ference. A citizen, who without either trouble 
or ingenuity clears from twenty to an hundred 
thouſand pounds by every loan, and ſees at home 
the modeſt plenty of thirty or forty diſhes to his 
dinner, 1s apt to forget that every ragout he eats, 
may have deprived an hundred of his fellow- 
creatures of their daily bread. But as to myſelf, 
(and I own there may be much ſelfiſhneſs in the 
caſe} as I have never had either merit or conſe- 
quence enough to be offered place, penſion, con- 
tract, or even a competent ſhare in the new 
loan, I have no feelings but what are common 
to the great body of the people ; and, therefore, 
I cannot help wiſhing to preſerve ſome ſmall ſhare 
of the patrimony and liberty which I have inhe- 
rited by the laws of my country. I ſhall conclude 
with making the following reflections, which I 
ſubmit to the conſideration of the public, and 
which, whether true or falſe, certainly merit 
their whole attention, | 

It appears from the extracts I have given, and 
it will appear more clearly to whoever takes 
the trouble of conſulting the exciſe- laws them - 
ſelves in the ſtatute-book, that every article of 
neceſſity and convenience in this free country is 
already burthened with the moſt oppreſſive im- 
poſitions, which promiſe from all paſt experience 
to be perpetual. 
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That almoſt all our reſources are already 
mortgaged, invaded, alienated; and that the 
mere political exiſtence of the preſent ſyſtem of 
government requires a degree. of external com- 
merce, and internal conſumption, which it is 
very doubrful whether the neceſſities of the 


people will admit. 
That our taxes and impoſitions are ſo numerous 


and varied, that it is now a ſcience which I am 
told ſupports many worthy and reſpectable cha- 
raters, to hunt after the few ſolitary manufac- 
tures, and privileged kinds of induſtry, which 
have hitherto eſcaped the claws of miniſterial 
rapacity. 

That this truth is ſo evident, that one of the 
laſt efforts of a late great Financier, from whom 
this country has received ſo many benefits, was a 
tax which firuck at the root of all national induſ- 
try, a tax upon inland carriage. Ir is very re- 
markable, that a ſimilar tax is enumerated by Dr. 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, as one of the 
cauſes of the decline of the Spaniſh monarchy. 

* Thar under the pretence of railing a revenue, 
every part of human life, and every employment 
of man (for I can ſcarcely call the contemptible 

pleaſures and purſuits of the rich by that name), 
has been gradyally monopolized by the govern- 


ment, and partly interdicted, partly ſubjected to 
the moſt odious and degrading reſtrictions, 


That 
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That theſe reſtrictions being in their own nature 
moſt odious and intolerable to every ingenuous 
mind, conſiſting in expoſing the houſe of almoſt 
every man that practiſes any uſeful trade or pro- 
feſſion to t he continual viſits and inſolence of 
exciſe- men, who ate to have unlimited entrance 
all the day at their own demand, and all the 
night, with only the intervention of a conſtable, 
muſt have a moit powerful influence in diſcoura- 
ging every ſpecies of uſeful induſtry : and J actu- 
ally am acquainted with a gentleman who has 
Juſt engaged in a conſiderable manufactory, which 
will fave ſome hundred thouſands a-year to this 
country, if it ſucceeds, who has refuſed the offer 
of having the duties taken off from the principal 
article of his conſumption, rather rhan expoſe 
himſelf to the influence of the exciſe-laws. 

Nor can I help remarking, that the fame go- 
vernment which has with ſo little ſcruple invaded 
the deareſt privileges of its ſubjects in indifferent 
matters, has thought fit to indulge them in the 
moſt unbounded licence, as to two of the moſt 
fatal vices which can infect the morals of the 
lower orders, gaming and drunkenneſs ; by the 
yearly lotteries which drain the poor of the ca- 
pital of their ſcanty earnings; and by ale-houſes, 
Which it has long been the eſtabliſhed policy to 

encourage in every part of the kingdom. | 

] muſt alſo add, ſhould it even expoſe me to 
the imputation ofa libel, that the Houſe of Com- 

mons, 
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mons, which, while it was under the immediate 
influence and controul of the people, was ſo re- 
markable for the parſimony of its grants, has, 
ever ſince the Revolution and the Septennial Act, 
acquired an indifference to the intereſts of the 


people, which wouid be abſolutely incredible, 


did we not daily feel it in the increaſe of our 
burthens. 

That the eaſe with which more than two hun- 
dred millions of the public money has been 
granted by our pretended repreſentatives, with- 
out obtaining the redreſs of a ſingle grievance, or 
a ſingle ſtipulation in favour of the people, whoſe 
induſtry is taxed to pay the intereſt, may give us 
great lights into the nature of virtual repreſenta- 
tion; and enable us to gueſs the ceconomy with 
which the property of the Americans would have 
been managed, could they have been brought to 
ſubmit to virtual repreſentation too. 

That too many of the country-gentlemen, either 
with a ſhameful ignorance of all political know- 
ledge, or with a ſtill more criminal indifference, 


have been contented with the apparent immunity 


of their own property, ſince the beginning of the 

preſent century, and delivered up, one after ano- 

ther, every claſs of their fellow- citizens to a deſ- 

potiſm equal or ſuperior to what is exerciſed in 
the moſt ſlaviſn governments. 

But that in this conduct, they have only exhi- 
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bited the contracted policy of a man who refuſes 
his aſſiſtance to extinguiſh a fire, becauſe it is a 
few houſes removed from his own, without ob- 
ſerving that the flame approaches nearer and nearer 
every inſtant to himſelf ; for that, every other 
ſubject of taxation being exhauſted, the neceſſities 
of a new war, or the mere deficiencies of a peace, 
may compel that meaſure which they can never 
think of without horror. And who will pity 
them, if they in turn experience the hardſhips 
they have been inflicting, who have ſo repeatedly 
ſacrificed the public cauſe, and are, at this inſtant, 
diſcouraging the honeſt exertions of the people to 
procure a more equal repreſentation, from the 
fear of loſing their family-boroughs, and ſeeing 
an equal land-tax ? 

That the general ſpirit, induſtry, and ingenuity 
of the Engliſh people, animated by that portion 
of liberty which they have hitherto preſerved, had 
produced the power and opulence which the na- 
tion enjoyed at the commencement of the preſent 
war, not the wiſdom of our government, or the 
public ſpirit of our repreſentatives ; ſince it ſeems 
to have been their buſineſs to diſcourage, bur- 
then, and repreſs that ſpirit and induſtry by all 
the means within their power. 

But, that there is a term beyond which taxa- 
tion cannot be extended, without deſtroying it- 
ſelf, and the people upon whom it is exerciſed; 


and 
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and that it is the opinion of many of our ableſt 
ſpeculators, that it has nearly, if not altogether, 
reached that point in this nation. 

That it will be neceſſary not to render the con- 
dition of the laborious claſſes of mankind too 
miſerable in this kingdom, leſt they ſhould mi- 
orate to the neighbouring countries, many of 
which appear to be adopting ſounder principles 
of policy, in reſpect to civil and religious liberty, 
and particularly to America. And that all laws 
to prevent migrations are as nugatory as thoſe 
which tend to prevent the exportation of bullion; 
ſince induſtry will always attract gold, and liberty 

* 


men. 


That perhaps the moſt ſalutary event for this 
nation, would be the ſinking the whole national 
debt at once, by ſtated equitable proportions, as 
the Americans have done their paper-money; or 
ſhould that appear too violent a meaſure, to lay 
a general tax upon every ſpecies of property both 
real and perſonal for its gradual reduction, giving 
the people the. moſt inviolable ſecurities, either 
by erecting a tribunal of their own chuſing, and 
under their immediate and abſolute controul, or 


by ſome other method that ſhall be adopted by 


them collectively, not by the repreſentatives of 
Corniſh boroughs and deſerted farm-houſes, for 
the faithful application of ſuch a tax. 


4 That if the people are to have no redreſs in 


reſpect 
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reſpe& to the mutilated ſtate of their repreſenta: 3 
tion, it might be of conſiderable ſervice to inſti- 
tute public examinations for members of parlia- 
ment before they take their ſeats, and to require 
certificates of their having wiſely and honeſtly 
managed their own property, before they take 
upon them to diſpoſe of that of others. And 
that a knowledge of the firſt principles of com- 
merce and agriculture, with the laws and reſources 
of his country, is almoſt as neceſſary a qualifica- 
tion in a public character, as an acquaintance with 
gaming, painting, fiddling, and the ſavoir vivre. 
And laſtly, that if the people of England ex- 
pe& redreſs of their wrongs, or alleviation of 
their ſufferings, they muſt take the trouble of at- 
tending to their own affairs ; and not expect that 
either miniſters or repreſentatives will be wiſer 
and honeſter than themſelves. 
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